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ing to our capacity and theirs. Says Professor Gold- 
win Smith, “ Many things are too hard, but nothing 
ean be too good, for a child.” 


Tastes and preferences, sympathies and repulsions, 
may be recognized as potent factors in human inter- 
course, but they cannot be hopefully discussed in 
their particular applications. Either they are per- 
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ought to be. It is well to know what not to argue | quality of near-sight, and so has little patience with 
about in our relations with our fellows. it, and dismisses its recognition from his category of 
at Pama duties. Or take, again, the case ofa public speaker, 

The Bible has nothing to fear from its fullest and | —the leader, for instance, of a prayer-meeting. Those 
fairest discussion. And the best minds of the world | who insist on sitting in the remotest corner of the 
are to-day deyéted to the discussion of the Bible. | room never consider what an extra tax they put upon 
Two years ago Mr. Gladstone wrote a series of articles | that leader by sitting where he is compelled to waste 
on the Bible for publication in these pages, which | his energy just to make them hear his words. It is 
were afterwards issued in a volume under the title | next to impossible for a speaker to do his best think- 
of “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” This | ing on his feet when the most of his thinking has to 
volume has been widely circulated on both sides of | be concentrated on the problem of making the man 
the ocean, and its statements have been vigorously | in the far corner hear him. The hearer expects the 
discussed. Professor Huxley and others have chal-| speaker to put himself in his place, and adjust his 
lenged some of its positions, which have in turn been enunciation to him, while he takes his ease as a lis- 


And now Mr, Glad-| tener ; but the speaker has a far better right to expect 








Mr. John D. Wattles, the publisher of The Sunday | we know least about, 
| suiapaiadsciciadanedlien 
| THE MARKET VALUE OF CHARACTER. 
What do young people commence on Commenee- | ; a 4s : . 
ment Day? With many of them it is*nothing but | There is nothing in modern business life that is 80 
commencing to do without school, its regularity of | striking as the dependence of men on each other. 
discipline, its employment with intellectual pursuits, Young men who are entering upon a business enreer, 
and the like. It is like the edge of a precipice, | and who set out with the idea that every transaction 
where life at once breaks off from all it has been, and | ™USt be covered by a material guarantee, are sur- 7 
the continuity is gone. It ought to be the point at | prised to find how much they are expected to trust 


This is especially noteworthy in the banking sys- 
tem of modern times. A bank exists to supply the 
|instrument of production and exchange by convert- 
Putting one’s self in the place of another is a pre- | ing this mutual confidence into forms which furnish 
scription that has become so cémmon as almost to | the waysand meansof payment. The currency issues 
lose its effect. But we are very apt to reserve its | of the banks, in wellnigh every system, are guaran- 
use for those casés which for one reason or another | teed in this way. No bank is supposed to keep on 
appeal to our sympathies,—usually through some | hand coin enough to redeem all its paper currency. 
kindred weakness in ourselves. It is therefore the | If it had to do this, it would not be worth its while to 
other class of cases that we ought to study asthe best | make such issues. People use the bank-note because 
subjects for the application of the rule in ourselves, | they have confidence in the bank management and 
Take, for instance, the case of near-sightedness, | in the wisdom and honesty of its relations to the busi- 
Hardly one strong and far-sighted person in a thou- | ness community, for whom it supplies the instrument 
sand makes any real effort to put himself in the place | of exchange. 
of his near-sighted neighbor. He is never quite will-| This is still more strikingly true of the great vol- 
ing to believe that he has not been purposely “cut” | ume of credits, technically called “discounts and 
in passing his spectacled acquaintance on the street. | deposits,” which stand on the ledgers of our banks, 
Explain to him, if you are a near-sighted sufferer, | and which, as Stephen Colwell showed, are money in 
These are created 


fruit of the years of discipline to which it subjects its | 


° | 
street, and he believes you for the moment. 





ceived or they are not perceived; and in the one | 


case, ass in the other, it were folly to try to force « 
perception of them by an elaborate argument. 
“ There’s no use discussing a perfume.” If two per- 
sons are thoroughly congenial, that fact will manifest 
itself to both of them. If they are not so, time is 
wasted in trying to prove that they are, or that they 


lection that you have just explained your case to him. | far beyond what the country possesses. These credits 






that you cannot recognize your best friend across the | as true a sense as is-coinor paper. 
But the | on the basis of mutual confidence, and are employed 








next minute after, he will point out to you something | to carry on the wholesale trade of the country, which 
in the distance, apparently without the slightest recol- | otherwise would require an amount of coin and paper 


He can and does have some sympathy with the blind, | seem the least material of possessions ; and yet in prac- 
because he can shut his eyes and see what total dark- | tice they are the solid ground on which the whole 
ness means. He can shudder at that affliction, and | world of business rests and moves. 

be always considerate of it, but he has no easy way Behind all this confidence lies character, which 
of trying the vagueness and dimness and worrying’ really is the most valuable of all our social posses 
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sions, and the one which enables us to utilize the rest 
to the best advantage. Scotland, for instance, in the 
absence of either coin, commerce, or considerable 
manufactures, established a banking system on the 
basis of* mutual confidence preceded by mutual ex- 
amination of affairs, which has lifted her to the level 
of the most prosperous countries. It is because men 
show themselves worthy of trust that they do trust 
each other, and the business fabric does not fall to 
the ground. At times, indeed, the fabric seems pros- 
trate. Confidence vanishes, and panic takes possés- 
sion of the public mind. But even these crises show 
how well most men deserve the confidence which is 
withdrawn for the time. It is said that in the panic 
of 1873 there were at least ten thousand outstanding 
contracts for the sale and delivery of stocks, which 
could not be enforced by law, and which were ruin- 
ous to one party or the other; yet in all but a few 
dozen instances those contracts were hongred. 

While character in certain forms is recognized as 
worth so much, it is strange that the business world 
is so indifferent to its value in other directions. Thus 
even in the matter of truthfulness, men who would 
sacrifice their all rather than fail to fulfil an explicit 
contract will leave their neighbor to “look out for 
himself” in the matter of the quality of the goods 
with which they fill up an order, or of the materials 
and the workmanship which they employ on a job 
done for him. In fact, the most curious and conven- 
tional limits to obligations are recognized in the busi- 
ness world of to-day, and these are just as injurious 

to business as they are to morals. When men every- 
' where are more eager tq avoid injuring their neigh- 
bor than to keep him from injuring them, there will 
be a double gain to commerce and to the commer- 
cial class. ’ 

Another notable limitation is the failure to appre- 
ciate the business importance of other virtues than 
veracity. We justly censure the man who losé self- 
control in a burning audience-room, and makes his way 
to the door by brute force, over the bodies of women 
and children. When it was said of a prominent man 
that he had saved his life in a steamboat fire in a 
fashion which showed the most callous indifference to 
the safety of his fellow-passengers, he was very prompt 
and urgent in contradiction ; and with reason. Panic, 
fear is no excuse for the cowardice which imperils the 
lives of others. Yet in a business panic there is 
hardly any blame attached to the abject terror which 
leads a business man to “save himself” by any 
means at hand, to the heightening of the general 
alarm and the severe suffering of other business 
men. Cowardice is just as much a vice as lying. 
Fear is natural, and the truest courage is the victory 
of a disciplined will over natural fear. Cowardice is 
the failure of the will to doits part. And until we 
add the virtue of courage to the virtue of veracity in 
the moral code of business, these periodic prostrations 
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gestion of a service to the other party, and which, 
therefore, must come under the condemnation of the 
Tenth Commandment. 

No gain without a tse, no profit without a service, 
is really a part of the moral code of honest business. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A similarity of names does not indicate an identity of 
persons; yet many a Bible reader is confused by finding 
the same name applied to several persons in different | 
parts of the Bible. Some years ago the lessons of the 
International series changed, in’ midsummer, from the 
story of Joseph in Egypt as told in the Book of Genesis, 
to the story of Joseph the husband of Mary going down 
into Egypt with the holy child Jesus, as recorded in 
Matthew’s Gospel; and there were pupils in the Sunday- 


‘one and the same person. And now there are Sunday- 
school pupils who are wondering whether Daniel the 
son of David was the same person as the Daniel who 
was in the den of lions. One Pennsy!vania correspondent 
asks: - 

Will you be kind enough to tell me who you understand to 
have been the father of Daniel, the Hebrew captive, or Daniel 
of “ the den of lions” ? 


And another correspondent from the same stale says 
more explicitly : 


The 
The ques- 


We had a question in our Sabbath school on May 22. 
lesson was “ Daniel and His Three Companions.” 
tion arose, Who was this Daniel’s father? Some said David, 
some thought not. Our superintendent said David lived 
1008 B.C., and Daniel lived*604 B.C.; and he thinks it is too 
long a period of years between the two men for David to be 
Daniel’s father. Would you be kind enough to let us know 
who this Daniel was, and who was his father, and whether he 
was a Hebrew child or not? for our school is very much in- 
terested in it. 

David did have a son Daniel, by ‘Abigail the Car- 
melitess (see 1 Chron. 3: 1), but this was not the Daniel 
who was a young captive in Babylon four centuries and 
a half later. The name of the father of this latter Daniel 
is not known in history. It is to be inferred from the 
statements in Daniel 1 : 3-6 that he was of the royal 
stock in Judah, but nothing more is known concerning 
his family. 

A gearch for the beginnings of any goodsthing is likely 
to be an endless search. When the first Sunday-school 
was started, is an open question to-day, as it was a hun- 
dred years ago. Just now there is an interest in the 
question Who started Children’s Day? There would 
seem to be an answer to this question in Matthew 18: 
1-14 and Mark 10: 13-16; but among those who desire 
to fix on a more modern date, various answers are given 
to this inquiry. It was recently stated in these columns 
that the Moravians began an observance of this sort in 
1727, which has never been intermitted since then; and 
again that, in the opinion of many, “the modern Chil- 
dren’s Day had its origin in the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school of Mefchantville, New Jersey, at 
the opening of the new church building on the second 
Sunday in June, 1866.” This claim has moved a Massa- 
chusetts correspondent to write as follows : 





of confidence will continue, to the great injury both 
of wealth and of character. At present our business 
methods are really more moral than our characters. 


Another defect in our business morals is the failure | 


to recognize fully the right relation of service to 
profit, of use to gain. It is recognized to a certain 
extent. The lottery has been put down, The gam- 
bling-table has been made illegal, and gambling hides 
itself behind closed shutters aud drawn blinds, But 
a root evil of gambling is that it seeks to make a gain 
without rendering a service. It is therefore the 


purest illustration of covetousness ; that is, the desire | 


to enrich one’s self at the expense of one’s neighbor.’ 
Is it not true, however, that a very large part of 
business reaches no higher moral level than this? 


Is there even a desire to serve any use while accom- 


plishing a gain? 
nounce upon many transactions of a speculative 
nature, as to whether or not they come under this 
censure. There often services in such trans- 
actions which do not appear on the surface. But 
there are also many transactions, considered perfectly 
, legitimate, in which it is hard to trace even the sug- 


are 


It would be presumptuous to pro- | 


An article which appeared in your issue of May 21, concern- 
ing “‘ Children’s Day,” induces me to.report its beginning in 
| our school, I being the superintendent at that time. Yester- 
day, at the First Congregational Church of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, we celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of our 
| Sunday-school and the thirty-first returp of our “ Children’s 
Day.” It began in this way. Asin the case of the school at 
Merchantville, New Jersey, five years later, we too had recently 
moved into our new church building; and when the anuiver- 
sary of our Sunday-school came around in June of 1861, the 
Rey. Dr. Emerson Davis, our pastor at that time, consented to 
give up the regular afternoon service and devote the time to the 
school. In his love of trees and flowers, Dr. Davis had been to 
our people what Henry Ward Beecher was to his flock during 
his earlier ministry at the West, so that almost every home had 
| itsflower garden. On this June Sabbath, at the close of the regu- 


school who took it for granted that the two Josephs were | , 





lar session of the school which followed the morning serviee, 
it was announced that an anniversary service had been arranged | 
for the afternoon, Then, to please Dr. Davis as well as to cele- | 
brate the occasion, I asked the children to bring bouquets with 
them. That afternoon the flowers were brought in quantities | 
| such as the old church had never seen before during its nearly 
two hundred years of life. Our pastor stood by the communion 
table to receive them. Every child had an offering, and the 
good old man was kept busy a long time in placing the bouquets 
all about him, The table, the pulpit, and a part of the railing, 
| were covered before the supply failed. When completed, the 
whole effect was so beautiful, and the serviee such a success, 





that it was determined to hold this service annually, and that 





T 


-the children should not only bring flowers, but also contribute’ 


songs and recitations, so that it should be children’s day indeed, ' 
In fhis manner it has been observed from that day to yesterday 
with increasing interest and beauty. Many of the students of 
the normal schgol attended our church, and carried away with 
them the remembrance of this pleasant service ; so that in its 
early days many letters were received from other places asking 
for the history and methods of our “‘ Children’s Day.” 
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SUBSTANCE FROM SHADOW. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


A man whose secret soul aspired to good, 

One who temptation fitfully withstood, 

But yet whom Passion baffled when she would, 
Lay in a dream. 

Enchanting Evil spread anew the mesh, 

To which his being tempted him afresh ; 

But, in his vision, spirit conquered flesh, 

And victory’s joy was like the noontide beam. 


He woke and wept: “I thank thee; God, for this 

Since, in a’dream, my soul felt undreamed bliss, 

Its power can snatch me from to-day’s abyss: 

I battle on! 

Pleasure is strong, with beauty in its ill, 

But Peace is stronger, with more beauty still : 

Awake! I fight and win my body’s will, 

As, in a dream, my soul hath fought and won.” 
New York City. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


The rapid growth and wide extension of the Home 
Department of the Sunday-school, both in this country 
and in Europe, are remarkable. The account gifen, in 
The Sunday School Times of April 16, of its introduc- 
tion into Europe, shows its ability to meet the conditions 
of other countries than ourown. There can be no doubt 
now, among those who really know its worth, that it has 
agreatfuture. The extension of the local Sunday-school, 
into that part of its constituency which it cannot regu- 
larly bring within the walls of the Sunday-school room 
will alone compel its perpetuation, And it is on this; 
ground mainly that its successes hitherto have rested. 

A well-known professor in our oldest theological semi- 
nary, a teacher of rare insight and good judgment, said, 
at the time of its introduction, that the Home Depart- 
ment is the most.:important contribution to methods of 
Christian work since the introduction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The Christian Endeavor 
societies had then won a marked success, and have since 
gone far beyond the Home Department in numbers and 
influenge. They are probably the most marvelous feature 
of the last dozen years of church work, if not of a half- 
century. Yet there are some who will still hold that the 
opinioa given above has its justification. 

The principles of organization on which the ordinary 
Sunday-school rested, until it took up the idea of the 
Home Department, were those of the collection of per- 
sons in some central body, and their instruction by 
teachers assigntéd from it for the duty. This was sup- 
plemented by branch schools in, neighborhoods, and 
sometimes the latter idea was carried into a neighbor- 
hood class. But the formative principle throughout is 
the collective idea,—that of gathering individuals out 
of their homes, and bringing them together in some 
convenient place. This is the working plan of the local 
church. The great advantages of this method, and es- 
pecially the ability to incorporate it into the very struc- 
ture of the church, has built up the wonderful Sunday- . 
school system of the present century, and made it the 
basis of all future plans of popular religious instruction, 

But just here are the limitations of the Sunday-school 
of the old type, and its opportunity through use of 
the Home Department; for the latter gives us the best 
single means of extending the Sunday-school beyond its 
present limits, and towards its apparently natural boun- 
daries. I say apparently natural boundaries; for while 
the enthusiastic friend of the Supday-school may con- 
tinually plead for its growth until it shall include the 
entire population, the more thoughtful, and especially, 


| the sociologist, must see that under the old system the, 


Sunday-school has natural barriers in the way of its 
aching the entire population of the country: After 
twenty-five or thirty per cent of the population of a state, 
have become members of Sunday-schools, the increase, 
apparently, is very slow. But when we have made all 
allowances for actual hostility to its spirit, and for other 
obstacles to Sunday-school extension, certain social dif- 
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ficulties confront us. The old system of the central col- 
lection of individuals demands a place of assembly, the 
ability to reach it, and the disposition todo so. When 
these all coexist, it succeeds, The Home Department 
partially meets the difficulties due to the absence of one 
or more of these conditions of success. For this reason 
the Home Department, as an extension of the Sunday- 
school, supplementing the branch school and neighbor- 
hood class, will be a powerful aid in religious instruc- 
tion. Itlengthens the arms of the school. Sunday-schools 
will more and more readily seize its advantages. 

But just here is the need of looking farther, if we 
would discover the real significance of the Home De- 
partment; for the ordinary workers in the Sunday-school 
and those under the dominance of custom look too often 
at the immediately practical work of the religious instruc- 
tion of an increasing number of individuals, to see fairly 
what the Home Department fully means, Now, its deeper 
significance does not lie in the numbers it may add to 
schools and churches, great as these seem likely to become 
in the future. Its best service is not in the work done 
for the school, but in what it may do for the home. 
This new departure in Sunday-school work is opening 
the eyes of people to the profoundly significant fact 
that people can be educated in their homes as well as in 
schools. It undertakes to bring the home and the con- 
gregation—the two primary social forms—into co-opera- 
tion, and make each do its proper share of the common 
work. Most people, taking the country through, spend 
much time in their homes. The most powerful influences 
of domestic life are at work there. It is true that there 
are fewer aids of certain kinds in the home, but there are 
also fewer temptations for the individual to be carried 
by others at the expense of healthful individual exercise. 
The natural and the strongest affections operate in the 
home. The Home Department is a step towards the 
recognition of these opportunities and powers which has 
been long needed.. The Sunday-school has done much 
for the home; for the latter has to a considerable degree 
shared in the good results from the work of the former. 
But it has been generally secured indirectly, and without 
clear consciousness of its own distinct mission on the 
part of the home itself. The home has had no such an 
amount of study, plans, literature, conventions, and the 
like given to it as has been devoted to the Sunday- 
day-school, And the time. has now come for us to take | 
hold of this new work in earnest. It is one of the great 
opportunities of the times. 

This, however, is not all our opportunity. It is only 
one of a connected number of applications that may be 
made of the underlying principle. The latent possibili- 
ties of the home in our religious and social life geperally 
need discovery and development, The entire subject of 
the educational work of the home needs study, The 
attention of the thoughtful and of special students is 
turning to the general subject. Better education in 
sociology is already converting the empty truisms we 
have been content to utter about the family and the home 
into something real and fruitful. Educators see the need 
of courses of scientific study along these line’. Qne of 
the national denominational bodies already has a com- 
mittee charged with the study of the latent possibilities 
of the home in religious work, and interest is awake to 
the same need in various ph‘lanthropic circles. Atten- 
tion to the home itself is ‘growing in the charities arfd 
reforms. Here is an opportunity for us to take up the 
most fundamental, tlie most universal, and nearly, if not 
quite, the most powerful, of all .our social institutions, 
and bring to its study and practical improvement the 
resources of American genius and Christian consecration. 

The home department was originated with a twofold 
purpose distinctly in mind, The value of it as a practi- 
cal extension of the Sunday-school was an immediate 
object. And in putting it into the hands of the society 
that led in its introduction, the necessity of much study 
and expansion of the idea was urged upon its secretary. 
For such an invention would start in crude beginnings. 
But a second purpose lay beneath the first. This led to 
the aim through some practical concrete illustration to 
demonstrate the sociological principle that all sound 
social work must call into its proper activity each social 
force and institution. The home had been comparatively 
neglected. We had been working for the home with 
small faith in what the home might do for itself and the 
Church. It therefore affords us a corresponding oppor- 
tunity. But a generation has grown up without the 
ability to see and use these facts. Accordingly, the uni- 
versities, colleges, and theological seminaries, have been 
incited to the introduction of the scientific study of the 
social order and the family. And out of this study, 


come a series of measures and systematic practical work 
for the home as surely as electrical inventions followed 
the discoveries of electrical science. pe 

One is the more persuaded of this because the applica- 
tion of the scientific method has not yet been carried into 
the study of the organization of religious instruction as 
it has into the contents of it. Every issue of The Sunday 
School Times exhibits proofs of the latter. Bat much 
that we get on the former is generally purely practical, 
with little scientific direction. When we come to em- 
ploy the latter, our progress, our well-directed inven- 
tions, will increase rapidly. For there are certain fairly 
clear lines and forces of social organization which may 
guide usgust in proportion to our power to understand 
their nature and operations. It is real, practical life 
that first shapes forms and puts them into our hands, as 
may be seen in a study of thé Akron plan of Sunday- 
school architecture. But after a time we learn to look 
back upon the practical growth in the large way that 
scientific interpretation of it‘enables us to see it; and 
when we have learned tb do this, we shall soon find our- 
selves in a new era of practical invention. And it is here 
that sociology is to aid us greatly. It already points us 
to the development of the religious possibilities of the 
home as the greatest of our neglected yet rich oppor- 
tunities. 

Auburndale, Mass. 





MADE KNOWN IN THE BREAKING 
OF BREAD. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J, HOUGH, 


Though he talked of the kingdom and all it would bring, 
The disciples knew not that they walked with the king. 
At the evening repast, on the home table spread, 

He was known unto them in the breaking of bread. 


So we wonder, we question, we doubt, and we fear, 
Seeking Christ in the distance who liveth so near, 
And then back to the hearthstone at eventide led 
He is known unto us in the breaking of bread. 


Through the swift transformations, the movements sublime 
That have startled the ages, and still fashion time, 

The Divine hand appears; but its glory is shed 

Through the acts’ we count simple, like breaking of bread. 


With the purest emotions our hearts may have burned 
When the presence of Christ was but dimly discerned ; 
Yet the spiritual hunger no other has fed, 

He is known to all souls in the breaking of bread. 


Montpelier, Vt. 


A RABBINICAL ROMANCE. 
BY PROFESSOR ABRAM 8. ISAACS, 


Of the rabbis who figure in the Talmud, few surpass 
Akiba in courage, capacity, and achievement. Of ob- 
scure origin, his genius shone from youth to age, and a 
martyr’s death crowned his career. . He was one of those 
famous masters who have left their impress on the laws 
and history of his people, and his name is still treasured 
among the most illustrious. It is known that he lost his 
life in the insurrection of Bar Cochba, having espoused 
the popular cause against Roman tyranny. Legend, 
which with an ivy tenacity and loveliness clings to the 
great of every race, has clustered in graceful tendrils 
around him, and tells this among other tales. 

It was the old, old story, and yet as new then beneath 
Palestinian skies as to-day in cottage or palace. He, 
the poor, unlettered shepherd, dared love his master’s 
daughter, who had many wealthy suitors. Hired to 
watch the rich Kalba’s flocks, Akiba had won Rachel’s 
affections. -Their union, bitterly opposed by her father, 
had been consummated. Kalba’s threats and impreca- 
tions were in vain; with a womao’s insight she saw the 
gold in her husband’s nature, she had faith in his spir- 
itual capacity, and went with him in love’s glad 
confidence. 

From her father’s magnificent dwelling, whence she 
had been banished, to the wretched hut which was now 
to be her home,—no change could have been greater. 
Delicately reared, she was now to suffer the keenest 
anxieties. But she cared not if poverty was to be hence- 
forth her lot. Its sharpest stings lost their pain when 


|she pictured to herself the happy future. The world 


would learn to recognize her husband’s powers, and all 
privation would be forgotten. 

One day they were reduced to such extreme want that 
they spent the time in picking up straw from the barns 
and roadway to serve them as a bed. The prophet 
Elijah, who is ever present to aid the loving in heart and 





spurned on by the needs of the people, there must in time 


strengthen their affection, assumed a beggar’s attire,— 


419 » 
for he is prolific in disguises,—and ‘knocked at Akiba’s 
door, 

“Good people, kind people,” he cried, “give a few 
bits of straw to a poor and unhappy man, whose wife is 
in sore distress.” 

“ Why, dearest,” said Akiba to his wife as the stranger 
departed, having not asked in vain, “how happy we 
should be! There are people poorer than ourselves, who 
do not possess even a little straw. Should we not be 
grateful that we can aid them?” 

“TI do not murmur,” she rejoined. “I am blessed in 
thy love, which many waters cannot quench nor rivers 
sweep away. I do not complain, for in thine eyes I have 
found peace. And yet I have one wish,” she continued, 
gazing at-him earnestly ; “it is that thou shouldst attain 
the full measure of thy strength. But I’shall not be im- 
patient. God heeds the yearning of the seedlet, and he 
sends his dew and sunbeam, his rain and wind; and it 
becomes a perfect flower. So shall he make thee a per- 
fect man,—all in his own time!” 

Akiba did not and could not forget his wife’s impas- 
sioned words. They swiftly flew from: her heart and 
made 4 nest in his. In all his humble avocations each 
day they were heard,—those mute reminders of duty to 
be done, of work to be achieved, of aspirations to be 
realized. Even as David when a shepherd lad had lis- 
tened to the songs of the night,—star, planet, and the 
host of creation uniting in grateful testimony to the 
Divine power and mercy,—Akiba’s heart, too, had often 
been stirred »s he watched nature in its silence and 
majesty. What doubts and questionings would wrestle 
with him, what ambitions struggle for utterance! The 
world was full of mysteries,—would they ever be ex- 
plained? Scripture was to him a closed roll,—would it 
ever be opened? 

It chanced once, as he was thus reflecting, that he 
approached a well, near which he noticed a stone some- 
what excavated. When he asked a passer-by who had 
excavated the stone, he was told that it was caused by | 
drops of water continually falling upon it. “ Ifso soft a 
body,” so ran his thoughts, “can “excavate a stone, 
surely the precious words of the Law must more readily 
soften my heart and purify niy understanding. The die 
is cast. I shall realize my wife’s ideal. I must sit at 
the feet of the sages, and drink from the well of their 
knowledge. I must rise above my present lowly calling, 
I must become a perfect man, a holy teacher in Israel; 
and God’s mercy, which causes the flower to blossom, 
will aid me in developing my powers to their fullest 
bloom.” 

He quickly made known his resolve to his wife. She 
bravely restrained the tears, as she thought of his en- 
forced absence and the hard struggle for existence which 
both must wage. She sweetened the interval before his 
departure by painting pictures of his success if he were 
true to the voice within. The year or two of separation 
would pass as swiftly as ‘a dream, and with what joy 
would she greet him on his return, a master in Israel! 
Then her father, reconciled at last, would hasten to 
acRnowledge his merits, and their lives would be crowned 
with enduring happiness. 

For mourners the years are heavily freighted ; for 
lovers they fly with arrowy speed. The seasons quickly 
changed; the years rapidly rolled by. Five, ten, twelve 
times had the early roses perfumed the wayside, and the 
snows whitened the hills. 

‘From time to time rumors had spread of the famous 
scholar who had gathered a host of disciples around him, 
and expounded the Law with such marvelous clearness 
and simplicity that all the land wondered. His expla- 
nations were couched in terms that even children could 
understand. He had developed a new system of study, 
which led to surprising results. His lectures were 
thronged, and his school grew illustrious from Rome to 
Jerusalem. He loved to preach in parables, and his 
sayings were twice-told tales which people liked to hear 
and take to heart. 

And now he was to return, after the many years of 
absence. The shepherd. had become the master. The 
wife’s found desire had been fulfilled. But did he think 
of her when he reached his olden home? Had he for- 
gotten his source of inspiration, and, buried in the 
study of the Law and the sciences, lost all memory of 
the faithful soul who had chosen him and pogerty? 
Perhaps she had not survived the twelve years’ unaided 
struggle,—she, with her delicate rearing, her youth and 
inexperience, to wrestle with hunger and want and 
pain! Better to have died than to have lived broken- 
hearted at a great man’s ingratitude. 

When Rachel learned that Akiba was expected at 





last, who can describe her rapture? Her wildest hopes 
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had ees more thah realized; for she never had ima- 
gined that her husband would have attained such celeb- 
rity. She would have been satisfied with modest fame, 
and now a world-wide reputation had been won. But 
perhaps he has forgotten her amid the silence of the 
years. Perhaps he has grown to despise the wretched 
hut and its inmate. Will he recognize his wife, and 
accord her a rightful place by his side? 

The day had come. The place of assembly was 
crowded. The towns and villages in the neighborhood 
had flocked to welcome Akiba. Kalba, proud and aus- 
tere as of old, was there. He had never been reconciled 
to his daughter, and was careless of her fate. Surrounded 
by his numerous disciples, Akiba received the greetings 
of the multitude. But his gaze searched far and near, 
until, at the very edge of the crowd, he saw one whose 
form had a!ways hovered near, and whose love had ever 
urged him on. He saw a pallid woman, in tattered gar- 
ments, whose face lit up with wondrous rapture as their 
eyes met, One swift glance told her that he was true; 
and, in the intoxication of the moment, the wretchedness 
of years of waiting was forgotten. 

“Rachel! Rachel!” he cried, breaking impulsively 
from his circle of disciples, and pressing through the 
wondering throng. ‘Let her come forward!” he 
shouted in loud and joyous tones. “ Rachel, my wife, 
the shepherd's wife, to thee all honorisdue! Thou hast 
made me whatI am, I and my pupils, we owe every- 
thing to thee.” 

“My husband, ” she exclaimed, as she nestled in .his 
embrace, “now I know the true meaning of Solomon’s 
words: ‘I am my beloved’s, and his desire is towards 
me,’” 

“But thou art in tears, Rachel. 
happy day.” 

“ These are not tears of sadness at the years that have 
passed, but tears of joy at thought of the happy years to 
come,” 

But little remains to be told. Kalba became recon- 
ciled to his daughter, and gave her a considerable por- 
tiofi of his wealth} while Akiba was blessed with the 
threefold blessing,—the love of a virtuous wife, a large 
share of earthly goods, and moral and intellectual en- 
dowments. 

University of New York. 


In tears on such a 





LEADERSHIP versus LORDSHIP. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR J. WAUGH. 


Who shall be the greatest? That question burns in 
many an ambitious breast. In the political world, the 
social, and the religious, it is a common aspiration. In 
our churches, our Sunday-schools, and our Christian 
Endeavor societies, the question arises only too often, 
Who shall be first? Even the disciples of our Lord 
failed not to think of place in his kingdom. Doubtless 
every one of the twelve was more or less of a schemer to 
achieve position, and to achieve it in the wrong way. On 
the journey to Capernaum they disputed among them- 
selves as to who should be chief. When he questioned 
them as to their unseemly strife, they were wisely silént. 
Then he sat down, and, calling the twelve unto him,-he 
said, “ If" any man desire to be first, the same shall be 
last of all, and servant of all.” He took a little child 
and set him in their midst, and said, ‘‘ Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this little child, the came 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

In these words Christ clearly condemned a wicked 
ambition ; but he did not teach there should be relatively 
no high or low positions in hisChurch. He often taught 
otherwise. He referred to those who should be the least 
in his kingdom, He also spoke of the thrones. In the 
parable of the pounds, he mentioned the reward for mag- 
nificent achievement as an authority over.ten cities; of 
another, as placed over five. It was not, therefore, place 
that Christ condemned, or denied the possibility of achiev- 
ing prominence; but he repudiated the false ideas of 
the way in which honors were to be obtained. “ Ye 
know that they which are accounted to rule over the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them; and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not 
be among you: but whosoever will be great among you, 
shall be your minister: and whosoever of you will be 
the chjefest, shall be servant of all.” 

Here, then, is Jesus’ law of honor-gaining in his king- 
dom. Ifall Christian Endeavorers and church workers, 
oldand young, could learn this principle, what a revolu- 
tion would be wrought in all our religious organizations! 
For one to commence the Christian life, however, with 
the adonvtion of a true principle of conduct, is to be well 
fitted to achieve success in that life. If in our govern- 





ment a civil-service reform is deemed a glorious advance, 
quite a similar-reform in the conceptions of Christians 
needs to be current. 

Among the Gentiles, Christ declares, it is lordship, 
lordship. It is command andobey. It is ruling, not by 
right, but the exercise of authority. Itis position gotten 
by some chance or other, and then a lording of it over 
the heritage. The rulers among the nations composing 
the Roman Empire at that day were good specimens of 
this kind of exercised authority. Not so should it be in 
Christ’s Church. There should be no lording of it in his 
kingdom. Place there, honor among his followers, was 
to be won. Only by the most unselfish exertion, only 
by the humblest service, by lowly ministry, wag one to 
become great. In other words, in Christ’s kingdom it 
was to be leadership, not lordship. It was not to be an 
exercised authority, but an inspiring activity. He was 
to be the chiefest who was in labors more abundant, 
The leader was to be the one who should actually lead, 
—lead by going ahead. This wds certainly a glorious 
change from the old order of things. Christ himself 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, He 
was to be Lord and Master, because his achievements 
were to make him such. He was to be believed for his 
works’ sake, His name was Jesus, because he was actually 
to save his people from their sins. He was the Messiah, 
because the works of the Messiah he did and the prophe- 
cies he fulfilled. If his disciples would be great, they 
must be baptized with the baptism that he was to be 
baptized with» To be leaders they must actually lead, 
—lead in good words and works. 

In Christ’s kingdom, therefore, the old style of lord- 
ship is to be done away. It is not by ‘birth that men are 
to gain prominence. In the spiritual realm we shall not 
say king, czar, or Pharaoh, because One has been born 
great. There shall be no blood nobility or caste. Dis- 
tinction shall arise from deeds. He shall be noble who 
nobly does, and he shall be least who has thé least real 
consecration. Promotion shall not come from the pos- 
session of wealth, What a man possesses may rather 
show what he keeps; but his having nothing may prove 
he has given all away. A Rothschild may lord it among 
the Gentiles; but Christ was a leader because he never 
kept anything. He had not so mugh as a pillow on 
which to lay his head, and why? “He became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich.” A rich 
young man was a ruler among the Jews; but he could 
not even enter the Redeemer’s kingdom without first 
surrendering all he had. 

Greatness through leadership! That is the only great- 
nefs that is great. It is not by the best education, or the 
best talents. Position is not even to come by appoint- 
ment. The Master utterly refused to allow any type of 
lordship to be associated with the thoughts of his dis- 
ciples. .James and John sought the highest places of 
mortal ambition, even to sit down at his right hand and 
left as he occupied the throne of the universe. Their 
ambitious mother was the suppliant at Jesus’ feet for 
this height of honor for her sons. Jesus said to them: 
“Ye know not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup 
that I drink-of? and be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with?” These words pictured the cost of 
greatness in the Master's kingdom. Favoritism was not 
Cirist’s way. Men were not to be appointed to impor- 
tant positions. Place was no longer to be obtained, but 
attained. Men were to struggle up to prominence, not 
to have prominence bestowed upon them. The thought 
of worthiness was to’be associated always with exalted 
position, ‘ Whosoever will be great among you, shall be 
your minister.” Service was to lead to station. Minis- 
tering to the lowest was to mark the pathway of all 
greatness. Merit wastowin. ‘“ The meek shall inherit 
the earth.” Surely deep significance lies buried in that 
glorious promise. 

There were likewise to be degrees of eminence in the 
Redeemer’s church on earth and in heaven; for our 
Saviour added, “ Whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all.” The most complete self-surren- 
der was to precede the highest exaltation. Even Jesus, 
our great High-priest, was made perfect through what 
he endured. We must be like him. He was baptized 
with blood, and he inquired of those who were seeking an 
exalted place beside him, “Can ye... be baptized witli 
the baptism that I am baptized with?” Surely he who 
would be first has the post of honor open to him, pro- 
vided he will truly be first, be a leader in all true 
activity, sacrifice, and achievement. 

Now, this principle is no new feature in God’s govern- 
ment. The best things always have to be struggled for. 
The gold is hidden away among the rocks or alluvial 
deposits ; the diamonds are rare and hard to find; pearls 





must be dived for; there is no royal road to learning; 
and éxperience is the most valuable that has cost the: 
most. Consider the Bible worthies. Can they be prop- 
erly called lords? Ah, no! but they were truly leaders,’ 
Moses earned his honors by conspicuousservice. Joshua 
was his successor in office, and conducted the Lord’s 
people into the promised land, because, as one of the 
spies thirty-nine years before, he had brought back the 
report, “If the Lord delight in us, then he will bring us 
into this land.” Gideon was a leader, because he was 
willing, in fact, to push ahead. Of the apostles, Paul 
was not one whit behind the chiefest of them. He 
earned his place; for he was “in labors more abundant.” 

Look at the shining examples to be found in the his- 
tory of the Church. Leaders in thought, in ministry, 
and in piety, ever have our worthies been. With Chrys- 
ostom, Augustine, Luther, Knox,—with them it was no 
lordship, but leadership. True, we have had only too 
many cases of the old Gentile style of high-handed rule; 
but coming generations have learned to recognize many 
an uncrowned king and many an unstarred knight. The 
heart’s deepest appreciation and applause have ever 
gathered about the worker. The best people in our 
churches are those who, whether they have office or not, 
are felt to be the mainspring of every manifest movement. 
Whether they have the name or not, they are the leaders. 
Others follow, or are forever left behind. Such souls 
get the tears at their departure ; and appreciation, though 
it tarries long, at length is meted out to them. 

On this principle that Christ stated turn the issues 
of the judgment. How significant the words, “Inas- 
much as ye have done it,” “ Inasmuch as ye did it not”! 
Twélve thrones, and twelve leaders to occupy them. 
Eternal position according to one’s deserts. These issues 
are to come from the reckoning, which is to be according 
to the deeds déne in the body. 

The beauty of this heaven-born principle grows upon 
one the more he contemplates it. It ignores all earthly 
distinctions, and puts consecration supreme. The heart 
that wills and does, will at last attain the crown, though 
no diadem glitters on the earthly brow. Merit will win. 
He who renders his services indispensable shall, by right 
thereof, rule; for what is he but the chief ipso facto? 
There is no lordship in this, or any exercised authority. 
Such a one only shouts ‘ Excelsior |.” to those behind 
him; and these-catch the spirit of his consecration, and 
‘press eagerly after him. 

Sunday-school teachers, Christian Endeavorers, work- 
ers, let us catch the thought, and act upon it. Let us 
not wait for some honorable position to be thrust upon 
us, thinking that will lend inspiration fortoil. Ifso, the 
inspiration will vanish with the place, and both will 
probably vanish,, Let us not cry a lack of appreciation, 
but earn it. Hold not back for more applause. Rather 
should every one compel recognition by being more 
abundant in good works. Make your efforts become so 
essential that you will be a leader of others, whether 
they will it or not. To be great, you must be great. To 
be a leader, you must push onward. Lordship,—lord- 
ship in thé house of God? Oh, no! But we can never 
have too much of true Christian leadership. 

Cleveland, O. 
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SOME HINTS CONCERNING THE STUDY 
OF THE ACTS. 


BY THE REV. F. N. 





PRLOUBET, 


As we enter upon the study of the Acts, there are two 
suggestions which are familiar to the best teachers, but 
which, I should judge from some current discussions, are 
not universally followed. . 

1. The lessons for the current six months form a course 
of history,—the history of the birth and early develop- 
ment of the Christian Church. The verses selected are 
not so many independent incidents or events, but are 
parts of one connected whole. It was not possible to 
include all the verses of the book ip the texts selected, 
but each lesson is really, and was intended by the Lesson 
Committee to be, the nucleus of a section of the history, 
so that, section joining section, the whole of the Acts 
will be embraced in the studies of the Sunday-school. 
If there is any “hop, skip, and jump” in the teaching, 
the fault lies with the teacher, and not with the selec- 
tion of verses. Pycroft, in his work on English reading; 
advises the readers of history to gain first a brief general 
view of the whole history, to learn almost by heart its 
outlines or skeleton, and then everything read upon any 
portion of the history will find its place and its connec- 
tions. That plan, used in the study of the Acts, gives 
new views of truth, and imparts fresh interest to the 
work, Eacl lesson or section is a part of a great whole 
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A stone carved never so curiously is one thing when seen 
by itself, and another when seen in its place in a beauti- 
ful palace. A sound, though never so sweet, is one 
thing when alone, and another when heard in the har- 
mony of an anthem. Thus the good old Herbert sings : 

‘Oh that I knew how all thy lights combine, 

And the configuration of their storie; 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine, 
But all the constellations in their glory,” 


2. Another great aid, both to clear comprehension 
and to tenacity of memory, is found in the right use of 
the map. In “Tom Brown at Oxford” the leading 
scholar is represented as learning his Greek history by 
means of a map on the wall, and pins with large heads 
made of sealing-wax of different colors. One army was 
represented by pins with red heads, the other by pins 
with black heads. Thus in the famous retreat of the 
ten thousand, wherever the armies encamped there the 
pins were placed, and were moved with every movement 
of the troops, so that the whole line of march was traced 
visibly on the wall. Not only was the history remem- 
bered better, but the distance, the directions, the reasons 
for changes, the difficuities overcome, the skill and cour- 
age required, were seen as in no other way. 

During the war, several ministers in my’ neighborhood 
carried out the same plan, Red heads indicated the 
Northern, and black the Southern, troops, and, when- 
ever any report came of a march or a battle, the pins 
were changed to correspond. We might easily have 
added pins with cardboard fliers, to indicate battle-fields. 

I once tried a similar experiment with the inter- 
mediate department of our Sunday-school, following on 
the map the footsteps of Jesus. Some one of the scholars 
moved a large-headed pin, to mark the places and direc- 
tions where he went when teaching in Galilee or walk- 
ing to Judea. 

This same plan, with some additions, may be followed 
with reference to the history in the Acts, either in the 
home or in the class, or before the whole school. Pins 
with sealing-wax heads of different sizes and colors may 
represent the apostles and missionaries whose work is 
recorded. A box of cardboard letters, such as are used 
in the familiar letter games, can be obtained, for a trifle, 
and the initial letters of the chief places can be fastened 
as fliers on pins, and mark the spots where the leading 
events take place as they are reached \in the history. 
Soon the progress of the gospel in various directions 
will bé visible to the eye, and around these places will 
cluster the stories belonging to them. ' 

I can se no way in which the study of the Acts can 
be made more interesting and attractive to the average 
¢lass than by this method. 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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AN EVENING REVERIE. . 


BY ANNA TEMPLE, 


Bare twigs, brown earth, and far-off pink-tinged sky, 
And faintest blue of evening’s shaded dye,— 
Oh, what a picture for an artist’s eye! 


The leafless twigs point heavenward, and they 
Do seem to touch the glow of closing day ; 
Oh, what a subject for a poet's lay! 


The dead, brown earth is bathed in sunset’s glow, 
As grace doth cover human sin and wo; 
Oh, what a truth for every man to know! 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ALEX- 
ANDRE JEAN BOUCHER. 


TRANSLATED, FROM THE GERMAN BY E- J. O. 


On a beautiful summer day there was a festival in the 
Prater of Vienna,—one of the most remarkable public 
resorts in the world, a wood about six miles long. 

The pleasure grounds and refreshment booths were 
frequented by all Vienna. 

Rich and poor, young and old, were all excitement on 
this happy occasion. Many strangers also came to en- 
joy the day with the Viennese. Where so many joyous 
people are gathered, there is hope that something bright 
may arise for those less fortunate who have been attracted 
to follow the multitude. 

Thus many cripples and beggars had collected in the 
Prater, hoping a few pennies might be thrown to them. 

Among them was an old decrepit soldier, who verified 
the proverb, “A young soldier, an old beggar.” He 
could not beg; therefore he resorted to an old art, that of 
music, in which he had been skilful in his youthful days. 


He hobbled tothe Prater with his violin, almost as old 
and worn out as himself, thinking, if the tone of it failed 
to give pleasure, his gray hairs and patched coat might 
excite the sympathy of some tender-hearted passer-by. 
The old soldier placed himself under a wide-spreadipg 
oak-tree on the roadside, and drew his bow across the 
strings of the violin. 

He had trained his dog (which in appearance was as 
dilapidated as his master) to sit before him, holding the 
brim of his hat between his teeth, and beg for a kreuzer 
of the passers-by. 

The old man played with all his feeble strength, and 
his old dog remained close at his side, and the people 
passed to and fro; still the hat was empty. 

It was late in the afternoon; many business men with 
their families were “‘ wending their homeward way,” and 
not a kreuzer was dropped in the hat. The old man’s 
hope had nearly vanished as the sun in the western sky 
was fading away. There settled a deep grief in his soul, 
and the weather-beaten, scarred face betrayed the anguish 
of that soul. 

Behind the trunk of the large oak-tree stood concealed 
from the old soldier a stately gentleman elegantly dressed ; 
he had listened, and looked upon the old violinist with 
deep compassion, He perceived that the feeble, tired 
hands could no longer hold the bow, his weak limbs 
could scarcely support him. 

The aged one sat down on a stone near by, sadly dis- 
couraged ; he leaned his head on his hand, and the earth 
drank in a secret tear. 

The stranger’s heart was touched by his pitiful ap- 
pearance ; it was as though the tears of the old veteran 
filled the breast of the vigorous violinist like drops of 
scalding water. He went quickly to him, gave him a 
gold piece, and said, “‘ Lend me your violin for a little 
while.” The soldier, full of gratitude, handed him the 
violin. 

The stranger scraped hurriedly upon it; found it was 
not go very poor an instrument; he tuned it until its 
tones were as clear as a bell. 

He then said, “‘ Old soldier, hold the hat and collect 
the money while I play.’ 

The old soldier listened with delight; his astonished 
countenance asked, What had produced the wonderful 
metamorphosis? why was it harsh when he had it, and 
now so changed ?—the tone had become 80 very sweet. 

It sounded to his ear like an angel song; a strange 
sensation stole over him; his wouaded spirits revived. 

Surely he heard strains from the angelic choir; in 
feeble voice he joined his “‘ hallelujahs” with them. 

Now every one stopped; none passed on; all stood 
spell-bound. The wonderful tones and melodies en- 
larged’the circle of listeners. It was as if a magician 
had suddenly appeared in their midst, whose enchanting 
power had entranced the Viennese. 

What the real meaning of the whole affair was, every 
one soon discovered; the accomplished, kind-hearted 
violinist played for the benefit of his unfortunate fellow- 
creature, to awaken the compassion of the multitude. 

Gold, silver, and copper, according as the people were 
impressed, fell into the hat. 

The old dog growled; was it from pleasure, or from 
anger that he had not had the same success when hold- 
ing the hat in his mouth? 

The poor soldier emptied the contents of the hat into 
asack. As the stranger continued his performance, all 
hearts were so touched that again the hat was filled. 

A storm of applause broke out. The air resounded 
with shouts from the charmed crowd. 

Gradually the evening shades drew on, and the atmos- 
phere became cool and damp. The stranger struck up 
the air “God preserve Francis the Emperor,” which 
every Austrian knew and loved, 

The enthusiasm was great; thousands of voices joined 
in singing the words. The violinist played with increased 
enthusiasm. 

Suddenly he laid the violin in the palsied hand of the 
grateful soldier, took off his hat with a friendly nod, and 
before the old man could say “ God bless you! ” he had 
disappeared. 

“Who was he?” asked the people, as they crowded 
around the old man. 

“IT know not,” he replied, ‘but God sent him; with- 
out him I should have wandered to my hovel, hungry 
and in despair.” 

Presently a man stepped forward and said: 

“ He is the famous violinist Alexandre Jean Boucher, 
who is visiting Vienna, and has used his talent in a loving 
service.” 





At that moment he took off his hat and passed it among 
the crowd, saying, “Boucher played the violin for the 


> 
ss 


benefit of this poor soldier whom we so negligently passed 
by; let us now make amends for the neglect.” 

All generously dropped in their money. 

“ Long live Boucher!” was the feeble cry of the sol- 
dier, and the people responded with loud “ hurrahs.” 

Tears of joy and gratitude rolled down the cripple’s 
cheek. 

He leaned on his crutches, and said, “ May the good 
Lord reward him for this deed of love!” 

Surely on the evening of this festive day there were 
two persons in Vienna who could be counted among the 
happiest of men,—the poor old soldier and Alexandre ° 
Jean Boucher; one was free from misery and destitu- 
tion, the other gave testimony that love for his fellow- 
men was in his heart, 

Baltimore, Md. 





THE STRUGGLES OF CHILDHOOD, 


BY JOSEPHINE PATTERSON, 


George Eliot has immortalized the sorrows of child- 
hood, In her portrayals of Tom and Maggie, we live 
over again our own childish troubles, and feel a thrill of 
self-pity as we remember the utter hopelessness with 
which we were overwhelmed for the time being by what 
now seem to us as‘trifles, wellnigh forgotten, 

But do we appreciate as we should the struggles of 
childhood? The tempestuous battles fought, and won 
or lost, as the case may be, in the heart of a child? 

Lhildren seldem betray intentionally their inmost 
thoughts and feelings, and often, when we least think 
it, there may be striving within them the same mighty 
forces which are grappling with one another throughout 
the universe, the same contending armies which since 
the world began have made it their arena, even the forces 
of good and evil, And perhaps this battle is all the hot- 
ter in the childish heart because compressed into so small 
a space, all the fiercer because so untrained and un- 
controlled. 

A little incident that happened not long ago, in'the 
household of a friend of mine, impressed me as being 
just in this line." There are three little girls in the fam- 
ily, the youngest, Irene, being just five yeats old. Shé 
isa strange child, with an intense nature and a most 
indomitable will. Her parents, wise above the average, 
began early to enforce obedience; but she has sometimes 
been krfown to choose a threatened punishment rather 
than give up her will, running to the closet angl shutting 
herself up, in preference to obeying some command, 

One evening she and her sisters were playing croquet, 
and Irene was badly beaten. She became furious, and 
fairly gnashed on her sister who had won the game, 
Her mother sent her upstairs for the remainder of the 
evening. She obeyed, though with a bad grace, and, 
after she went to her room, could be heard crying and 
storming. 

After a while her sister slipped up to her door to listen, 

“T hate mama!” she said, 

“O Lord! forgive me.” 

A pause. , 

““T hate mama!” 

“O Lord! forgive me.” 

Was it not pitiful as well as funny? The poor child 
was having a desperate struggle with the deepest forces 
of her nature; and yet, if we had not overheard her, we 
should never have known how hard she was “ trying to 
be good.” 

And often when children are sweet and good-tempered 
there may be the same conflict within, while all we see 
is the victorious result, Again, when the battle is lost 
and the child is “ naughty,” if we could Jook deeper than 
the act, and see the temptations which beset him, would 
we not deal more tenderly with him? 

Then let us sympathize with the struggles of children, 
not expecting too much of them, remembering that we, 
with all the experience which years have brought, do 
not always conquer our besetting sins. 

Elkton, Md. . 


PROVIDE A SUBSTITUTE. -« 


BY L. SANDYS. 


Next in importance to regularity of attendance on the 
part of the Sunday-school teacher, comes the duty of 
providing a suitable substitute in case of unavoidable 
absence; for no person assuming the regular charge of 
a class can shake off that responsibility by staying away. 
For instance, what would you think of a banker who 
took a holiday, leaving his office to be managed by any 
one who happened in, or an incompetent person? Would 





not he he responsible for all mistakes made during his 
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absence? And does no responsibility rest upon the ab- 
sent teacher, whose class, owing to carelessness or indif- 
ference, gets no teaching, or, worst of all, because so 
hard to undo, wrong teaching? 

If our teachers could only realize the grand oppor- 
tunity that is given them to train and influence for good 
the immorta! souls that compose their classes, how care- 
ful they would be! 

I said sometimes the scholars get wrong teaching, and 
I recall a day that I was prevented, at the last moment, 
attepding school. The next Sunday I explained my 

“ absence, asking the boys if they had had a teacher. 

“Oh, yes!” one of them answered in his boyish way ; 
“ that fellow over there taught ps.” 

I turned, and, seeing a quiet, thoughtful-looking man 
crossing the room, heaved a sigh of relief. “ But,” I 
inquired later, ‘‘ how is it you remember so little of the 
lesson ?”’ 

“ Because,” he replied, hesitatingly, “ he told us that 
he could not teach that lesson, as he had not studied it, 
but he’d talk to us a little instead.” ' 

“ Well,” I said (my respect for my substitute growin 
tenfold), “that was no better than trying to explain 
what he knew nothing about. I suppose he took a sub- 
ject he was more familiar with, and succeeded in in- 
teresting you?” ° 

“Yes’m, he did.” A broad smile played over his 
expressive face. He hesitated a moment, then, leaning 
towards me in a half-apologetic, wholly confidential, 
manner, he whispered, ‘ He told us of a horse-race he’d 
come from in Chicago.” r 

“Well,” I replied, when E had sufficiently recovered 
to speak, “ Of course, you understand that was not the 
style of subject I meant.” 

This incident showed me the evil of leaving my boys 
unprovided for, and I determined it should not be my 
fault if they ever had a lesson on “ horse-racing” again. 

And noW for a few practical suggestions. Tell your 
class whom you have asked to take your place, and ask 
them to help by showing every possible courtesy towards 
your substitute; for no one knows, until he tries, what a 
hard thing it is to teach another’s class.. Sometimes the 
very novelty of the teaching causes the scholars to smile, 
and makes an inexperienced teacher feel decidedly un- 
comfortable. Then remember that a person ‘not in the 
habit of preparing the lesson will not own the various 
lesson-helps you are accustomed to use, and lend them 
yours. Show by your carefulness in this matter that you 
are anxious your class should be well taught, and your 
very earnestness will go a long way towards producing 
the desired effect. 


Chatham, Ont. 





SOMETHING BETTER THAN FAIRS AND 
OYSTER-SUPPERS. 


BY A. W. 


Our young people having decided that fairs, oyster- 
suppers, and similar devices for raising money, could be 
superseded by something better, resolved to put one more 
stone upon such defunct schemes, and do their Christian 
endeavor to hide them from sight and bury them beyond 
resurrection. Recent attempts at “candy and apron 
sales” had been peorly supported, and something new 
was sought for to bring our last subscription up to the 
final dollar, 

The suggestion of the president that. each member 
should earn one dollar—in an extraordinary way—dur- 
ing the coming month was received timidly by some and 
enthusiastically by others. Enthusiasm carried the vote, 
and we assembled last week to hear the reports and re- 
ceive the dollars. Never before have we had a more 
interesting and amusing evening. Every one of the forty 
persons present had something to say and a dollar to 
give. The ways adopted to earn the money were re- 
hearsed, and frequent bursts of laughter and hand- 
clapping testified to our enjoyment., A prize was offered 
to the one employing the most unique method, and it 
was given to a quiet young girl, who modestly remarked, 
as she fuid her dollar in the treasury, “ I earned my dol- 
lar by cutting my four brothers’ hair.” 

Thesecond prize, a bunch of roses, went to the young man 
who “put up a fence in a graveyard, around two graves.” 
A delicate-looking young woman “ dug around nineteen 
fruit-trees’’ for her brother; another “ helped take care of 
the horse for a week;”’ 


young woman painted Easter cards; another did some 


copying ; another did house-eleaning; two members wrote | of the boy who threw the brick, and who was stooping 
extra articles for the newspapers, and appropriated a dollar | to throw again. 
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another raked the lawn; a young | a weak howl, the poor creature fled under the wagon for 
man stopped smoking, and did some work after hours; a | refuge and for hiding. 


| 


from their receipts. One girl waked a member of her fam- 
ily every morning at five o’clock ; another helped in dress- 
making. A young man took the place of one of his 
workmen, and “unloaded some 28's” (“ Whajever 
they are,” commented our president), A young womdn 
made and sold aprons; another sold eggs; another made 
tissue-paper ornaments; another made candy. A school- 
boy worked in a store on Saturday, A member “ did the 
collars and cuffs” and other household matters, A 
young woman arose and said she earned her dollar by 
amusing her brother in the evening and trimming hats. 

The climax was reached in the speech of one who 
told us that he saved hiring a man to cut seed potatoes, 
and sat in his cellar and did it himself, thus saving fifty 
cents; and, as ‘a penny saved is a, penny earned,” he 
gave his dollar. A shocking example was set by our 
minister, who declared that the best way for a married 
man to earn a dollar was to take it out of his wife’s 
allowance !. If a man were single, the best thing for him 
was to get married, and thus save. 

The meeting adjourned in great good-humor, having 
secured forty dollars. Many members intend to continue 
their new work, and all heartily agreed that this way 
was far better than getting up so-called entertainments. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW JOHN TRUEMAN FOUND A FRIEND. 


BY M. E, SAFFOLD. 


“ Johnny!” called Mrs. Trueman. ..John turned his 
sunburned face upon the pillow, and dreamed that a 
magnificent chariot to which he was driving six coal- 
black steeds had suddenly stopped. 

“Johnny,” repeated Mrs, Trueman, “get up. The 
wagon’s ready.” 

“T am too,” replied John, rubbing his eyes, and tum- 
bling out of bed and into his clothes in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

Ordinarily John had to be called half a dozen times, 
he slept so soundly ; but this morning Uncle Peter, the 
colored man who took care of Mrs. Trueman’s garden 
and orchard, was going into town to carry a wagon-load 
of fruit, and John was too with him to hold the ‘horses 
while Peter went into the houses to deliver the fruit. 

Still rubbing his eyes with one hand while he but- 
toned his jacket with the other, John tore down to the 
gate like a shot, where stood the wagon filled with boxes 
and baskets. Dobbin and Joe, the two horses, were 
munching the hay spread in front of them, and Peter 
stood by eating his breakfast from his hands, In his 
eagerness to be off, John had forgotten his, until his 
mother called him back to the house. While he hastily 
swallowed his food, she smoothed his hair and straight- 
ened his collar. Soon he was on the wagon-seat by 
Peter’s side, a basket of lunch nicely packed under the 
seat, and a roll of hay in the back part of the wagon for 
Dobbin and Joe. Mrs. Trueman was merciful to every 
beast, and taught John to be also. 

“Don’t let Peter forget that the jelly apples are for 
Mrs. Jones and the preserving pears for Mrs. Smith, 
Johnny,” called Mrs. Trueman as they drove off. 

““No’m,” answered John, holding tight to the reins, 
and guiding the horses skilfully through the gate. For, 
to his great delight, Peter allowed him to drive every 
step of the way, only watching the wheels closely as they 
drove over the narrow plantation bridges. 

After they had gotten to town, and all the fruit had 
been disposed of except the pears for Mrs. Smith, Peter 
stopped the wagon under the shade of a great tree. 

“ Now, Johnny;’ he said, “ while I take this bucket of 
pears in to Mrs, Smith, you put the hay in front of Dob- 
bin and Joe, so they can eat, and I’ll bring a bucket of 
water back for ’em.” 

John scattered the hay, and, climbing back into the 
wagon, was about to open the lunch-basket, when he 
heard a great hurrah up the street. Cries of “ Kill him, 
kill him!” were heard, and a crowd of white and colored 
boys came tearing down the street, pelting, with stones 
and brick-bats, a poor, miserable dog, which ran as fast 
as his tired legs would carry him, His head drooped, 
his tail hung hopelessly down, and he panted as if he 
would fall at every step. A big boy who led the crowd 
threw a brick which struck him on the head, when, with 


“ Let the poor dog alone,—won’t you?” begged John 





“It’s my dog,” angrily answered the boy, “and I’ll 
do what I please with him.” 

The other boys crowded around, ready with sticks and 
stones to strike the dog as soon as the big boy should 
drive him from under the wagon. John dropped the 
basket, leaped to the ground, and, creeping close to the 
terrified dog, said to the boys: 

“You'll have to hit me first.” 

The poor creature cowered close to him, as if feeling 
he had found a friend and protector in his extremity. 

A shout arose among the boys, “ Knock him over, if 
he won’t get out of the way,” and hands were raised 
threateningly. But John stood his ground manfully. 
In the midst of the uproar, Peter returned with the 
bucket of water. : 

“ What's the matter here?” he asked. 

“He wants to keep me from my dog,” answered the 
big boy, pointing to John. 

'“They are beating the poor thing to death, Uncle 
Peter!” called John from under the wagon, putting his 
arm over the dog, to show he would not desert him. 

“* Now all you boys tell me what this trouble is about,” 
demanded Peter. 

“That’s my dog Ponto, and he’s been behaving so 
strange lately, I believe he’s mad; and I got these boys 
to help me kill him,” answered the big boy, poising a 
brick in his hand, . 

Peter stooped by the side of the wagon, examined the 
dog carefully, then got up and said: ‘“ That dog ain’t no 
more mad than you is,—maybe not as much.” 

“That's so, Uncle Peter,” called John; “he’s just 
half dead with heat and thirst.” 

Peter reached under the wagon, lifted the poer dog out 
gently, while John followed. 

“ Now, boys,’”’*he said, “I’m just a po’ colored man; 
but I’m going to stop this fuss. The first boy that hits 
thatdog, and begins a racket, I’m going to call the police 
on him.” 

At this threat the crowd of boys began to melt away, 
the big boy saying tauntingly to John: “‘If you are so 
fond of mangy curs, I’ll make you a present of Ponto; 
and much good may he do you.” And, shying a brick 
dangerously near John’s head, he ran around the corner. 

“Thank you,” replied John, busy with pouring some 
water into an empty pan, which he set before the dog, 
the famished creature lapping ft eagerly. Ther lie put’ 
into the pan some meat and bread from the basket. 

When John and Uncle Peter had finished their,Junch, 
and Dobbin and Joe had eaten the last wisp of hay, and 
the dog had licked the pan dry, the horses were hitched 
to the wagon for the homeward drive. 

“Good by, doggie; I’m sorry to leave you,” said John, 
patting the grateful dog on the head. 

But Ponto had no idea of being left to the cruelty of 
any boy who might chance tocomealong. So he whined, 
eyen wagged his poor, limp tail, and, when the wagon 
started, trotted after it with all his might. 

“Uncle Peter,” said John, after vainly telling Ponto 
that he must go back, “the boy gave him tome. Can’t 
I take him home?” 

“T don’t believe that boy had any claim on him. It’s 
my ’pinion that dog ain’t got nobody to take care of 
him, and he’sgorphan. But I don’t know what your 
ma will say bout your making a ’sylum of her house,” 
replied Peter, gravely. 

John was not afraid of his mother’s objecting to any 
act of mercy, so, while Peter stopped the wagon, he got 
out and lifted the dog in. The dog stretched his tired 
limbs upon the straw with a deep breath of satisfaction. 

Ponto evidently thought a great deal was due John, 
He fattened and became so sleek and handsome that no 
one would have been ashamed of him. He made him- 
self generally useful, driving the chickens from the gar- 
den and the hogs out ot the fields, The fun he and 
John had, rabbit and squirrel hunting, nobody except 
themselves knew. 

In the fall, the negroes carried, every evening, the 
cotton they had picked during the day to the gin-house, 
to have it weighed by Uncle Peter. John and Ponto 
were always on hand, John to write down the weights, 
and Ponto to stand by, wagging his now strong tail in 
general approbation of everything.” 

One night John and his mother were suddenly aroused 
from sleep by. Ponto’s furious barking and bounding 
against the door, to find that the gin-house, which stood 
near by, was on fire. Peter was called, and the other 
negroes aroused, in time to put out the flames with 
buckets of water. But for Ponto’s watchfulness and 
timely warning, the fruits of a whole year’s toil would 
have been destroyed. 

Selma, Ala, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 
1. July 3,—The Ascension of Christ. Acts 1 ; 1-12 
2. July 10.—The Descent of the Spirit.. Acts 2 : 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church............ Acts 2: 37-47 
4, July 24.—The Lame Man Healed. Acts 3: 1-16 
5. July 31.—Peter and John Before the Council Acts 4:1-18 
6, August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God................2.... Acts 4: 19-31 
7. August 14.—Ananias and Sapphirea................. 
8, August 21.—The Aposties Persecuted....... 
9, August 28.—The First Christian Martyr......... 
20. September 4,—Philip Preaching at Samaria 
11. September 11.—Philip and the Ethiopian 
12, September 18.—Review. 
13, September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned.................. 1 Cor, 11 ; 20-34 

























LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 17, 1892. 
TitLe: THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 2 : 37-47, 
COMMON VERSION. 


37 ¢ Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Pé@ter’ and to the 
rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do? 

38 Then Péter said unto them, 
Repent,and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

89 For the promise is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. 

40 And with many other words 
did he testify and exhort, saying, 
Save yourselves from this unto- 
ward generation. 

41 ¢ Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word were baptized : 
and the same day there were 
added unio them about three 
thousand souls. 

42 And they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. 

43 And fear came upon every 
soul: and many wonders and 
signs were done by the apostles. 

44 And all that believed were 
together, and had all things com- 
mon; 

45 And sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. — 

46 And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, 
aud breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, | 47 

47 Praising God, and having 
favour with allthe people. And | 
the Lord added to the eburch | 
daily such as should be saved. 1 


Memory verses: 37-39.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


| 37 Now whenthey heard this,they 
were pricked in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and the 
rest of the apostles, Brethren, 
what shall we do? And Peter 
said unto them, Repent ye, and 
be baptized every one of youin 
the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of yoursins; and 
ye shall receive the gift of the 
89 Holy Ghost. For to you is the 
promise, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, eren 
as many as the Lotd our God 
40 shallcallunto him. And with 
many other words he testified, 
and exhorted them, saying, 
Save yourselves from this 
41 crooked generation. They 
then !that received his word 
were baptized : and there were 
added wnto them in that day 
about three thousand souls, 
42 And they continued sted fastl} 
in the apostles’ teaching and 
2fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and the prayers. 

And fear came upon every 
soul: and many wonders and 
signs were done * by the apos- 
44 tles#, And all that believed 

were together, and had all 
45 things common ; and they sold 

their possessions and goods, 

and parted them to aljgaccord- 
46 ingas any man hadneed. And 
day by day, continuing sted- 
fastly ‘with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking pread at 
home, they did take their food 
with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God, and 
having favour with all the peo- 
ple. And the Lord added Sto 
them day by d&y those that 
were being saved. 


38 


43 








10r, having received 2Or,in fellowship *Or, through *Many ancient 
anthorities add in Jerusalem ; and great fear was upon all, § Gir. together. 

The American Revisers would substitute ** those that were saved "’ for 
“those that were heing saved’ in verse 47,and place the latter in the 
margin ; and “ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost”’ in verse 38. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: The Renewal of Men. 


1. The Means of Renewal, vs. 37-40. 
2. The Fruits of Renewal, vs. 41-47, f. c. 
3. The Source of Renewal, v. 47, |. c. 


GoLpEN Text: The Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved.— Acts 2 : 47. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Acts 2 : 37-47. The renewal of men. 
T.—Acts 2 : 22-36. Truth presented. 
W.—Pse. 19: 1-14. Renewing power of truth. 
T.—John 8 : 12-32. Renewing power of truth. 
F.—Psa. 51: 1-19. Renewal sought. 
$.—Jonah 3:1-10. Renewal accomplished. 
$.—Eph. 2:1-2% Renewal accomplished. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE MEANS OF RENEWAL, 


1. A Stirred Heart : 

They were pricked in their heart (37). 
I will give you an heart of flesh (Ezek. 36 : 2%). 
They. when they heard this, were cut to the heart (Acts 5 : 3%). 
With the heart an believeth unso righteousness ‘Rom. 10 : 10), 
ii. Repentance and Bapt'sm: 

Repent y-, and be baptized (38). 
He that believeth and is baptized «hall be saved (Mark 16 : 16). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all in like mauner perish (Luke 13 : 3). 
Repent ye therefore, aud turn again (Acts 3 ; 19). 


Lesson OUTLINE: 





ll, The Remission of Sins ; ; 
Unto the remission of your sins (38). 
My blood . . . shed for many unto emission of sins (Matt. 26 : 28). 
The baptism of repentance unto remission of sins (Mark 1 : 4). 
Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission (Heb. 9 : 22). 
IV. Recep:ion of the Spirit : 
Ye shall receive the gift of the Ho!y Ghost (38). 
Ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost (Acts 1 : 5). 
A man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 
If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his (Rom. 8 : 9) 
V. Abandonment of the World: 
Save yourselves from this crooked generation (40). 
Separate yourselves from the peoples of the land (Ezra 10 : 11). 
Come ye out from smeng Eee. and be ye separate (2 Cor. 6 : 17). 
ety 1g the world, neither the things that are in the world (1 John 

2:15). 

Il. THE FRUITS OF RENEWAL, 

1. Reception of the Word: 

They ... received his word (41). 
They received the word with all readiness (Acts 17 : 11). 
Ye accepted it,... as itis in truth, the word of God (1 Thess, 2 : 13). 
Receive with meekness the implanted word (Jas. 1 : 21).\ 
il. Submission to Baptism : 

They then that received his word were baptized (41). 
Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness (Matt. 3 : 15). 
Make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them (Matt. 28 : 19), 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (Acts 2 : 38). 
lil, Stedtastness in Service : 

They continued steadfastly (42). 
Be ye steadfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 58), 
That we may be no longer . . . tossed to and fro (Eph. 4 : 14). 
Let us run with patience the race (Heb. 12 : 1). a 
IV. Enjoyment of Fellowship : 

All that believed were together (44). 
They were all Sepeier in one place (Acts 2 : 1). 
Your tellowship in furtherance of the gospel (Phil. 1 : 5). 
We have fellowship one with another (1 John 1 : 7), 
V. Brotherly Kindness ; 

They sold their .. . goods, and parted them to all (45). 
Love one another, even as I have loved you (John 15 : 12). 
Neither was ) panes among them any that lacked (Acts 4 : 34). 
Supply .. . inf your godliness love of the brethren (2 Pet, 1 : 5-7). 
Vi. Gladness'of Heart: 

. They did take their food with gladness . . . of heart (46). 
Thou hast put gladness in my heart (Psa. 4 : 7). 
They shall obtain gladness and joy (Isa. 35 : 10), 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad (Matt. 5 ; 12). 
Vil. Influence with Men : 
Having favour with all the people (47). 
Jesus advanced ... in favour with God and men (Luke 2 : 52). 
He that herein seryeth Christ is... approved of men (Rom. 14 : 18). 


He will. .. worship God, declaring that God is among you indeed 
(1 Cor, 14 ; 25). 


III. 
1. God’s Act: 
The Lord added to them (47). 


I will increase them with men like a flock (Ezek. 36 : 37). 

Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice (John 10 : 16). 

The hand of the Lord was with them: and a great number,.,. 
turned (Acts 11 ; 21), 


il. Saving Grace : 
Thoge that were being saved (47). 


Being justified freely by wend pm (Rom, 3 : 24). 
By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2: 8), 
Who saved us... according to his own... grace (2 Tim. 1 : 9). 


THE SOURCE OF RENEWAL, 


Verse 37.—‘‘ Brethren, what shall we do?’’ (1) A sense of need; 
(2) An acknowledgment of ignorance ; (3) A call for instruction. 
Verse 38.—‘‘ Repent ye, and baptized ; .. . and ye shall receive 


the gift.” (1) Duty prescribed ; (2) Inducement offered.—(1) Danger; 
(2) Duty ; (3) Reward. . 

Verse 39.—‘'To you, .. . to your children, and toall.”” The sco 
ph et promise : (1) To ali hearers; (2) To all generations; (3) To 
all lands. 


Verse 40.—‘‘Save yourselves from this crooked generation.”’ (1) 
Ruinous associations; (2) Saving effort. 

Verse 42.—‘‘ They continued steadfastly.”’ (1) Having made a good 
beginning; (2) Maintaining a steady pursuit; (3) Anticipating a 
glorions result. 

Verxe 44.—“ All that believed were together, and had all things 
common.” (1) Many believers; (2) One bond, 

Verse 47.—‘* Praising God, and having favour with all the people.” 
(1) Praiseful; (2) Powerful.—(1) Happy before God; (2) Honorable 
before men. 

“The Lord added to them day by day those that were beingsaved.”’ 
Ideal additions to the church: (1) Their source; (2) Their charac- 
ter; (3) Their constancy.— Added (1) By whom? (2) To whom? (3) 
Why? (4) When? 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


His body (Eph. 1 : 23 ; Col. 1 : 24). 

Founded on him (1 Cor. 3:11; Eph. 2: 20; 1 Pet. 2 : 4-6), 
He its Head (Eph. 1 : 22 ; 5 : 23). 

He loves it (Gal. 2: 20; Eph.5 ; 25). 

He bought it (Acts 20 : 28; Heb. 9 : 12). 

He purifies it (1 Cor. 6:11; Eph. 5 : 26, 27), 

He rules it (Rom. 7 : 4; Eph. 5 : 24). 

He defends it @Matt. 16 : 18). 

He glorifies it (Rev. 19 : 6-8). 





4 LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The discourse of Peter on the 
day of Pentecost began with a reply to the suggestion that the 
disciples were “ filled with new wine.” He explains the oc- 
currence as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, and then 
shows its direct connection with the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus of Nazaregh, in whom was fulfilled the 
prophecies made by David respecting the resurrection and 
ascension of the Christ. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
is attributed to the ascended Jesus, and the crucified One is 
set forth as made by God “both Lord and Christ.” The 
effect is stated in the lesson. 

Prace.—At first in the upper room, as before ; then more 
generally in the temple and at the homes of the many disci- 
ples in Jerusalem. 

Tre. —From the day of Pentecost (May 28, 788 A. U.C.; 
that is, A. D. 30) fora brief period, the length of which is 
not indicated. 





Prrsons.—Peter and the rest of the apostles; three thou- 


sand new believers on the day of Pentecost; many others 
afterwards added to them. 

IncrpENTS.—The speech of Peter moved the conscience of 
his hearers; they ask what they must do; he bids them re- 
pent and be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, declaring 
the promise of the Holy Ghost to them aid to their children, 
This instruction continued. The result was an addition, 
that day, of three thousand souls to the company of believers, 
Subsequently many signs were wrought by the apostles. The 
new life sought to express fellowship by a community of 
goods. A description is given of the daily religious life of 
the believers, and mention made of the constant accession to 
their number. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 37, 38.—Now when they heard this, they were pricked 
in their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the aposiles, 
Brethren, what shall we do? And Peter said unto them, Repent 
ye, and be baplized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gtft of 
the Holy Ghost: When the multitude that had been called 
together by the sound which they had heard, had listened to 
the words spoken by Peter, they were conscience-stricken be- 
cause of what had been done to Jesus, and were distressed in 
their minds in view of the sin against God, and of his wrath 
which might come upon them. Of course, we need not infer 
that this was true of the whole number of those who had 
assembled. A large proportion of them, however, must have 
been thus affected, , These persons said to Peter, who had 
been the speaker, and to his fellow-apostles, ‘‘ What shall we 
do?”—that is, to the end of escaping the penalty of sich sin, 
They were thus moved towards the penitence which was d- 
manded of them.—Repent ye, and be baptized: Peter gives the 
word of John the Baptist, except that he makes the baptism 
to be into the name of Christ. The thing which they were 
to do was to change their mind and purpose,—to turn from 
sin to God, and give him their love and service ; and in con- 
nection with this, and as the outward symbol and manifesta- 
tidn of it, to have themselves baptized.—Jn the name: The 
preposition here used properly denotes “on” or “ upon.” 
Their baptism was to be upon the ground of their belief in 
Jesus. It was to rest on their acknowledgment of his name, 
as signifying and standing for what he was in truth. This 
is the only passage in which the verb “ baptize” is used with 
this particular preposition, the usual expression being “in” 
or “into;” but we find such expressions as “come [on the 
foundation of ] upon his name” (Luke 21:8; Acts 5: 28), 
which are rendered in our version, as this expression is, “in 
his name.” — Unto the remission of your sins: This again cor- 
responds with the words of John’s preaching. This was the 
end to which the baptism pointed.— And ye shall receive : This 
reception of the gift would accompany the baptism. 

Verse 39.—For to you is the promise, and to*your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call unto him : The word “ you”’ evidently refers here to 
those who were present as representatives of the Jewish 
people, Whether “‘ your children” is an expression to be 
understood as referring to ‘the immediate children or the 
posterity of those addressed, is uncertain. It would seem 
more probable that it refers to the descendants or posterity 
of a later time. The expression “and toall that are afar off” 
is also doubtful as to its meaning. A large number of writers 
hold that it refers to the Gentiles, while others regatd it as 
having reference to the Jews of the Dispersion, As the 
prophecies of the Old Testament speak of Gentiles as well as 
Jews in connection with the final establishment and triumph 
of the kingdom, it would seem more probable that Peter has 
the Gentile peoples in mind.— Even as many as: This phrase 
is here used rather in an extended sense than a limited one. 
Peter is filled with the idea of the greatness and wideness of 
the blessing of the promise. 

Verse 40.—And with many other wordd he testified, and er- 
horted them, saying, Save yourse! ves from this crooked generation: 
This was the exhortation founded upon the assurance of the 
promise as given tothem. The word “ crooked” carries in 
it the idea of “ morally perverse.” 

Verses 41, 42.— They then that received his word were baptized : 
and there were added unto them in that day about three thousand 
souls, And they continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers : The adverb 
“gladly,” which in the Authorized Version precedes “re- 
ceived” in the first line of ‘these verses, is omitted in the 
Revised Version. It is not found in the oldest manuscripts, 
These persons were baptized immediately upon their repent- 
ance and the beginning of their faith.— Added to them: That 
is, to the company and fellowship represented by the apostles. 
Whether the three thousand were all moved to new life by 
the discourse of Peter, or whether they were led by the words 
of the other apostles also, we have no means of determining. 
The result of the Spirit’s working was as wonderful as was 
the manner of his first manifestation. The promise of the 
Father, to which Jesus had referred in his last interviews 





with his disciples, was now beginning to receive its fulfilment, 
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The new converts, the writer says, held firmly to Their con- 
victions and their faith. They gave themselves perseveringly 
to the teaching of the apostles, yielding themselves in obedi- 
ence to what they heard.—And fellowship: This word may be 
connected immediately with “teaching,” and thus denote 
“the fellowship of the apostles ;” or it may be an independent 
word, as in the margin, and mean “in fellowship;” that is, 
with one another. Some would give the word in this latter 
sense a wider meaning, and others a narrower one. The 
narrower sense would limit the word to the idea of distribu- 
tions of money or contributions forthe poor, This more 
restricted meening would seem less probable in this place. 
“The breaking of bread” refers here to the Lord’s Supper 
which they partook of after their common evening meals, 
as the disciples did on the last evening with Jesus. ‘The 
prayers” here referred to are the prayers which were ordi- 
narily used in their meetings as Christian brethren. They 
were partly, as Meyer says, psalms and J ewish prayers regu- 
larly used,—such especially as had reference to the Messiah 
and his kingdom,—and partly new Christian prayers restricted 
to no formuls. 

Versee 43, 44.—And fear came upon every soul: and many 
wonders and signs were done by the apostles, And all that be- 
lieved were together, and had all things common; and they sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according as 
any man had need: The wonderful things which had occurred 
on this day produced a deep impression of religious awe and 
fear upon the minds of those who did not join themselves to 
the apostles, as well as upon those who did, This was the 
first and immediate impression, The work of miracles and 
signs went continuously onward.—By the apostles: Or, more | 
properly, “through.” God wrought the miracles through | 
and by‘means of the apostles.— Were together: This expres- 
sion seems to indicate that they assembled, or met: together, 
and perhaps in one place, though it may be that there were 
several places for meeting. The company of believers, even 
after many had left Jerusalem when the feast was over, 
must have been quite large for any single meeting-place. 
—Possessions and goods: The former of these words refers, 
probably, to landed property, the latter, to other kinds of 
property. The community of goods here referred to seems to 
have been limited to Jerusalem, and even there not tg have 
continued for any great length of time. It evidently did 
not exist in the Pauline churches a few yeafs afterwards, 

Verses 46, 47.—And day by day, continuing stedfastly with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they did 
take their food with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, and having favor with all the people, And the Lord added 
to them day by day those that were being saved: The disciples, 
new and old, lived in fellowship and after the same manner, 
They continued in the temple, keeping up their relation to 
the Jewish system, and also continued their own simple ser- 
vice in their homes, as believers in Jesus and commemo- 
rating him. Their simple piety, united with joy and thank- 
fulness as they lived on thus frem day to day, won the regard 
and favor of the people. The words “the church,” which 
are found in the Authorized Version, are not found in most 
of the oldest manuscripts, and are rightly omitted by the 
Revised Version.— Those that were being saved: That is, were 
in the process of being saved. Not improbably the parti- 
ciple is a simple adjective-participle, and the meaning is 
“the saved.” 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The multitude which had run together to the spot whence 








_ the strange hurricane blast, sounding far and near, had come, 
appear to have crowded into some open court, within or 
beside the house where the band of Christians was gathered, 


the opening of the kingdom of the Messiah,—the pouring forth 
of the Holy Spirit on all flesh, pnd, afterwards, terrible sights 
in heaven, and sorrows on earth. 

It is striking to notice that Peter quotes from the Greek 
Bible, rather than from the Hebrew. Joel, by “all flesh,” 
had thought only of all Israel as the people of God; but 
Peter, as yet unconscious of its full import, hints at the in- 
clusion in the heavenly promise of all mankind, so far as they 
received Christ. Their sons and daughters would speak as 
those who had just spoken had done, with a divine inspira- 
tion ; all, in fact, among the new people of God would share 
this bestowment,—women as well as men. Their young men 
would have visions by day ; their old men, dreams by night. 
The servants of God, as a whole, would, in short, partake of 
the gifts of the Spirit. But, he continued, still quoting Joel, 
awful wonders would follow in heaven and on earth’ as im- 
mediate forerunners of the day of the Messiah, Jesus had 
foretold a similarly terrible future as soon to break forth 
(Matt. 24; 6-31). 

It was enough to alarm the hearers, and make them eager 
to accept Christ, who, as the Messiah, could alone shield them 
from these impending and inevitable horrors. The day of 
the Lord was that of his awful and glorious reappearing; but 
they need not be dismayed ; for every one who would have 
called.on the name of the Lord would be saved by him from 
all peril, and preserved to share in the Messianic kingdom, 
which, on his return, Christ would set up. That Jesus, the 
crucified, risen, and now exalted, was indeed the Lord and 
the Messiah, Peter now proceeded to prove from the Scrip- 
tures, which, to all Jews, were the final and sacred authority. 
He does this by a quotation from the Sixteenth Psalm, which 
he ascribes to David, whose name was equivalent, with the 
Jews, to our word “the Psalter.” Applied to ofr Saviour, 
the verses were a prophecy of his resurrection and entrance 


on heavenly glory, and, as Peter and the other apostles could. 


bear witness, had been wondrously fulfilled, Then, passing 
to the One Hundred and Tenth Psalm, he quotes from it, to 
prove that God has seated Jesus at his right hand, till he 
makes his enemies his footstool,—a reference to the custom 
of Eastern kings’ putting their feet on their captive foes, as if 
treading them into the dust. 

That they should be exposed to the wrath of so mighty a 
Being was, beyond words, alarming to the excited crowd. 
Unable to keep silence any longer, they cried out, with Ori- 
ental demonstrativeness, to Peter and his brethren, “‘ Breth- 
ren, what shall wedo?” “Repent,” called out Peter, “ and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that your sins may be forgiven.” They might, he went on, 
count on their being so in this case; for the promise of the 
Spirit, which would make them one with Christ, was to them 
and their descendants, whether they were Judeans or only 
visiting Jerusalem from distant lands for the feast; to as 
many, in fact, as God called by the preaching of the apostles 
to accept Jesus, and who did so. His discourse is not given 
in full, but its burden throughout, we are told, was that they 
should save themselves from the evil generation around, who 
had rejected the Prince of Life. Sincere repentance, wit- 
nessed by public baptism, would separate them from it, and 
save them from the doom awaiting it. 

_ Three thousand forthwith clamored for baptism, and were 
baptized through the day, the one condition of their being so 
consisting only in their repentance and acceptance of Christ 
as the Messiah. But they were aot left uninstructed. Doubt- 
less a large proportion of the converts left the city almost 
immediately, on their way to their distant homes; but those 
who remained, joining the earlier disciples, gave themselves 
earnestly to instruction from the apostles; for true religion 
means light as well as heat. Nor could they be happy apart 
from each other, but met constantly, in the daily common 
evening meal, which was eaten together (Luke 24 : 30), end- 
ing in the same way as the last meal the Lord had eaten with 
them,—in the breaking of bread; that is, in the beautiful 


and te have been addressed by its members from the low flat | rite to which we now give the name of Holy Communion. 
roof of the building, as was common in the East, and indeed | 


still is, or from the balcony which runs along the sides of the 


That they were, further, always present at the common 
prayers of the little community, offered, perhaps, in Jewish 


hollow space enclosed within the buildings of many Oriental | fashion, three times a day, is also named as one of their 


houses, The excitement kindled by the words each heard 
in his own language rose every moment in the emotional 
Eastern throng; but it needed to be wisely guided if there 
were to be any practical results. 

Peter, therefore, as the representative of the apostles, 
coming forward as soon as the outburst of tongues had ended, 
took his place, accompanied by the eleven, to follow up the 
effect of the miracle by a fittihg explanation of its signifi- 





eance. As spokesman for his brethren he invited all, whether 
Jews of Palestine, or from foreign countries and only for the 


had just seen and heard. Some, said he, insinuated that those 


before the third hour, the first of the three hours of prayer, 
the hour of the morning sacrifice in the temple. No! But | 
this wonder was the fulfilment of a prophecy of Joel, dating | 


from hundreds of years ago, when, as the instrument of God’s | for them; 


characteristics. 
there was only one meeting-place of the infant society; for 
we are told that “all that believed were together,” which 
would be easily possible if we remember how many must 
have left the city. 

Our Lord, when with them, had caused the humble funds 
of his little band to be put inte a common “bag,” from which 
all received an equal share. What less could the apostles do 
than follow this example? Jesus had bidden the young 


_Tuler, moreover, to sell all he had, and give to the poor; 
time in Jerusalem, to listen while he spoke about what they 


and this they may have thought a rule for them also. They 


| could not, surely, be wrong, they thought, in continuing in 
who had so wonderfully addressed them had been drinking; | 


but men were not wont to drink so early in the day, especially 


this larger company the. life the apostles had led when with 
Christ. They “had all things,” therefore, “common, and 
they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, 
| according as any man had need.” No directions, however, 
respecting such details, had been authoritatively laid down 
and they could thus only learn by experience what 


communications, he had foretold the signs which would herald | was wisest and best in many points that might rise, sooner or 





It would seem, indeed, from verse 44, as if | that they are really three, since “‘in the name of Jesus 





later, in their new relations, as members of a society which 
had to be developed in its organization as circumstances 
might demand. But in the experiment of a community of 
goods, the results at Jerusalem were such that it was never 
repeated elsewhere. No other Christian community shows 
any trace of it, rich and poor living side by side in each, as 
we see in the Epistle of St. James (Jas. 5: 1 ff.), and in the 
letters of St. Paul, which often condemn the want of liberality 
of the rich, and exhort them to a nobler course. It was, 
moreover, at first, when the expectation of Christ's almost 
immediate return overpowered all other thoughts, more easy 
to surrender property, which, in any case, would not be long 
needed. 

Meanwhile the Christians, we are told, besides attending 
their own simple worship, went up daily to prayers in the 
temple ; for was not Christianity the perfecting of Judaism, 
and had not Christ honored the temple, and was it not his 
Father’s house? Instead of voluntarily leaving ‘it, they 
rather. felt themselves pledged to frequent its well-loved 
courts: They also, however, carefully kept up their religious 
fellowship and loving intercourse, “ breaking bread at home ;” 
that is, either living together as far as possible, and taking at 
least their chief meal, each evening, in common, with its 
constant repetition of the simple rite which Jesus had given 
them at the close of the ast supper he had eaten with them. 
Or, it may be, they had this meal in eaéh of the separate 
rooms in which different little parties of them lodged; the 
head of the respective groups acting as the breaker of the 
bread, in remembrance of their Lord. 

So simple was the beginning of the Church, though destined 
to round itself from this first bright imperfectness to an im- 
posing and perhaps too perfect development, as the faint 
sickle of the young moon fills itself out to the round but 
rough maturity of the full orb. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE MORNING GLORY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D 


Peter’s sermon had a sting in its tail. Like all preachers 
who seek the salvation .of their hearers, he ended with an 
appeal to conscience, setting over against each other in start- 
ling contrast what God had done to Christ, and what his 
hearers had done to him. They had crucified; God had 
made him Lord and Christ, and that after crucifixion, so 
setting its criminality in the clearer light. In an earlier 
reference to the crucifixion, Peter had softened his accusation 
by mention of the direct agents as distinguished from the 


‘mass.of the people; but now he lays the guilt at the door of 


each listener. What we permit to be done, and approve in 
being d@ne, is our deed, though our hands have had no share 
in it. No wonder that the thrust of such a sharp spear Went 
deep into some hearts. “ Pricked’’ is a feeble word. The 
wound was much graver than a prick; it was pierced to the 
center of life, and let out much bad blood, : 

The lesson falls into two parts: one describing the effects of 
the sermon (vs. 37-42), the other sketching a lovely outline 
of the church of the first days (vs. 43-47). 

1, The effects of the sermon. Compunction is much, but 
all depends on how the wounded heart takes its wound. Too 
often it seeks balm and bandages in getting rid of the 
thoughts that pain; and resolute determination to neglect 
such wounds has an awful power of skinning them over, and 
making the part insensitive to future strokes from the same 
sword. But these’men took the right way when they asked 
him whose words had wounded,—how they were to be healed. 
They would not have sought guidance if their wills had not 
been beginning to bend. The dawnings of faith are the sense 
of guilt and danger which cries for direction. The Philip- 
pian jailer asked the same question, and put into words what 
these men meant when he added to it “to be saved.” 

The answer given by Peter lays down two conditions and 
poiats to two gifts, Repentance and baptism in the name of 
Jesus are the requirements, Remission of sins and the Holy 
Spirit are the gifts. As to the requirements, it is to be noted 


Christ” necessarily implies faith in him as Messiah, “ Re- 
pentance” is not only remorse for sin, which the hearers 
already were experiencing, but the further act of a complete 
wheeling round of moral disposition. Thus the germ of all 
evangelical teaching is contained here; and, however incom- 
plete as yet’the conceptions of Christ may have been, repent- 
ance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ 
were ‘laid down decisively from the beginning, as the con- 
ditions of salvation. It is probable that neither speaker nor 
hearers had yet attained to the comprehension of the full 
truth as to the nature and work of Jesus; for the absence ef 
references to his divinity and atoning death is very noteworthy 
in these early addresses of Peter’s. But the all essential points 
of a change of mind and a faith in him as Saviour stood out 
sun clear. 

The relation of the rite ot baptism to these is not expanded 
here. It was the token of discipleship, and there is no reason 
to thrust into the simple words any sacramentarian theory. 
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“Remission of sins” is consequent on all three conditiéns, 
but it does not follow that it is related to all three in the 
same way. Observe the allusion to John’s baptism, which, 
in the Gospel with which Peter was connected (Mark), is 
said to have been “ the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins,” and note the wide difference between the two 
rites involved in the brief addition here, “in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” 

That difference is still farther found in the second gift, that 
of the Holy Spirit. John’s baptism with water was cold, 
external, incomplete. Christ’s is with the fire of the Spirit, 
which is quickening, purifying, transforming. It is the pre- 
rogatiye of all believers. “Ye shall receive,” says Peter, 
lifting all to the same level as himself and the other believers. 
Clearly he does not mean that all would have the miraculous 
gifts just witnessed, but that all would possess that indwelling 
Spirit of whose inward operations he had in the upper cham- 
ber heard so much, which he was now beginning to under- 
stand a little better. 

The assurance of the gift is grounded by him on “ the 
promise,”—that promise from Joel quoted in his sermon, but 
also “‘the promise of the Father,” which he had “heard” of 
Christ. How widely he throws open the door of faith! 
Coming generations and far-off Gentile lands shall enter in. 
He spoke truer words than he fully realized; and, as to 
many of us, when the words began to take shape in deeds, 
the shape was startling and unwelcome. No doubt he be- 
lieved that the Gentiles would be incorporated into Messiah’s 
kingdom, but he had not yet learned that they could enter it 
without going in through Judaism. They must be proselytes 
first, and then Christians. That a man should leap from 
heathenism to share in the gifts of the King, without the in- 
tervening stage, was a truth that needed fresh experience 
and much conflict before it became an axiom. 

But for the present that prophetic glance was unnecessary. 
The matter in hand was the securing of disciples from the 
listeners, and therefore he pressed home the truth in many 
other words, the sam of which was earnest entreaty that 
they would “save themselves,” or “let themselves be saved,” 
from the crooked generation whose destruction hung over 
them by a hair. Separation from the practices of the world 
is essential if we are to be saved from its fate. Like Lot, we 
must let God’s angels hasten us out of the city, and yield to 
the impulse of his separating hand. 

What a contrast the abundant sheaves which were reaped 
that day with the scanty harvest which the Master had 
gathered! “TI sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labour.” A hundred and twenty names were all that could 
be gathered after Divine wisdom had cried in the streets, and 
now the first letting down of the fishermen’s net encloses this 
multitude of fishes,—a lesson in humility and patience ,even 
if fruit seems scanty from our work. 

That beautiful description of the demeanor of the new con- 
verts in verse 42 may well be laid to heart by churches to-day. 
They firmly and persevegingly adhered to four line of con- 
duct. “The apostles’ déctrine” would naturally be chiefly 
concerning the facts of which they were the appointed -wit- 
nesses, The converts had to be told what every Sunday- 
school child knows by heart. One can imagine how they 
hung on the lips of the twelve, talking of that life and death 
and resurrection and ascension. Our new converts need con- 
tinuous instruction too, though of a different kind; and it is 
weakness and a scandal that so little care is taken by churches, 
and so little desire is shown by converts, to learn more of 
Christian truth than the message which has saved their souls. 

Then comes “ fellowship,” which here seems to mean mu- 
tual, affectionate intercourse, the realization of true brother- 
hood. Driven together by the pressure of a hostile nation, 
these first converts realized this, as we do not do. But our 
need of it is as great astheirs; and we all have to fight against 
the dividing influences, in modern churches, of diversities in 
rank, culture, and opinion. Where fellowship is weak, faith 
cannot be strong. 

Next follows “ breaking of bread,” which is best understood 
as the observance of the Lord’s Supper, the simple rite which 
at once expressed the domestic idea of the Church and the 
worth of Christ’s death, while it separated the partakers from 
this crooked generation and bound them into one. The last 
point is “ prayers,” the expression and cement of their unity, 
the vital breath of religion, the sure way to bring more and 
more of the Holy Spirit. Such believers would awe the world 
with a wholesome reverence that might turn to imitation. 

With a word as to the miracles wrought by the apostles, we 
pass tu another description,—that of the wider circle of the 
whole Church. Observe the parallelism in expression. 
“Continued stedfastly ” is repeated in verse 46. The picture 
here lays stress on the unity as of a family which marked that 
fair and fleeting dawn. The so-called community of goods 
was not a matter of command, but of impulse. There are 
sufficient traces that it was not imperative, but entirely volun- 
tary, and that, if it were ever universal, it was only for a brief 
period ; for Ananias was told that he need not have sold his 
house, and might have kept the proceeds; and Mary, Mark’s 
mother, had a house of her own. Further, the possessors 
were here the distributors ; and that not on any principle of 


equality, but according to each recipient’s need. The whole 
seems to have been a most natural and beautiful: outburst of 
brotherhood, which, however, was not capable of being per- 
manent, had not been enjoined, and is in no sense an example 
except as a premature attempt to embody the permanent and 
obligatory principle of stewardship and fraternity. We do 
not need to adopt communism, but we do need a far more 
stringent application of the truth that wealth, as everything 
else, is held in trust, and that it is a sin for a Christian nian 
to say that any of the things which he possesses are his own. 

The Church was still part of the Jewish nation, and its 
worship was not disentangled, for a lang time to come, from 
the temple. The first Christians grafted their Christianity 
on their Judaism ; and if they frequented the temple as de- 
vout Jews, they gathered more privately “ at home” as Chris- 
tians, to observe the Lord’s Supper in connection with their 
ordinary meals. The times of thinking of that rite as a 
“tremendous sacrament,” of attaching to it mysterious power, 
and of lodging the office of “administering” it in priests’ 
hands, were far ahead. To these believers it was but part of 
their daily meal, sanctifying that by remembering the Lord’s 
death. Thus beautifully did religion and family ties blend. 
Thus close was the alliance between the most sacred and the 
most trivial acts. And the lovely effect of such hallowing 
of the table and the home was that “ gladness” and unity of 
affection and will were shed over them al], and that each life 
became a thank-offering. When we hallow our houses and 
our tables as they did, like blessings will hover above them; 
and, “ whether we eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do,” shall 
bring glory to God and gladness to ourselves. 

How could such innocent, bright, modest lives but win 
men’s favor? Theyouth of the Church was like the boyhood 
of its Lord. It, like him, increased in favor with God and 
man. And, of course, growth was the result. Again we have 
a parallel between the sketch of the first converts and that of 
the whole Church, in the repetition of the phrase “added 
to.” But here the additions are traced directly to Jesus, who 
is thus early set forth as the true worker of all which his peo- 
ple do through him. He ever thus rewards a church setting 
forth such examples of holy living as are here. 

Note the designation of the additions, “those that were 
being. saved” (Rev. Ver.). We read of salvation as past 
(Eph, 2: 8), as future (Acts 15:11), and (as here) as in 
process of accomplishment. In one aspect we “have been 
saved; ” in another, we shall be; but in a still more compre- 
hensive one, we are in process of being saved, if we have faith 
in Christ. The gradual accomplishment of complete deliv- 
erance from all forms of evil, both suffering and sin, and of 
investiture with all possible kinds of good, both righteous- 
ness and joy, which is begun in every heart that begins to 
trust in Jesus, and will be completed when he shall take it 
to himself, is vividly set forth in this expression. Christians 
are called by many names,—disciples, brethren, saints, be- 
lievers. Here is one that carries a solemn lesson,—“ those 
that were being saved.” Do we know anything of that grow- 
ing process of deliveranee from sin and clothing with right- 
eousness ? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH FRESH FROM CHRIST, 


The first Christian Church grew out of preaching. That 
preaching was founded on a promise in the older Scripture. 
The promise had been made by God, and involved super- 
natural power. The power was indubitably present. While 
many mocked at first, none did at last. The order was: 
(1) Pricked in the heart; (2) asking what to do; (8) repent- 
ing; (4) believing ; (5) confession ; (6) full assurance ; (7) pos- 
session of the Holy Ghost; (8) holy life displayed in gener- 
osity; (9) gladness. 

This wasaconverted church. Peter’s first word was, Repent, 
and be baptized for the remission of your sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. Some might have said, 
“These are good people already. They are birthright mem- 
bers of the Jewish Church,—have been from infancy. Simply 
enrol them in the new society.” That was not Peter's idea. 

The first Christian Church grew out of a sudden religious 
movement. The revival was powerful. It had burning words. 
Peter vehemently exhorted, “Save yourselves from crooked- 
ness.” They made public profession of religion, and joined 
the church at once. 

They were immediately put into training, as in a school, 
in friendliness as in a family, in the Lord’s Supper, in break- 
ing of common bread, and in prayer-meetings (v. 42). 
were soon to be scattered into fourteen or more peoples. 

What was the result? A reverential astonishment came 
upon every soul, great signs of spiritual power were present 
(v.43). Each one used his possessions for the good of all, 
while these foreign missionaries were being prepared for 
Media, Parthia, Mesopotamia, etc. (v. 45). 

There was great gladness of heart, praising of God, and 


They 





favor with all the people; continual conversions and daily 


additions to the church, of those who were being saved by 
a continual progressive work in their souls. 
What splendid bravery and heroic endurance our nation 
began with at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown! 
We shall never be done with reciting it, and being inspired 
thereby. It is all litle compared with the inspiration, brav- 
ery, Wisdom, and love of the beginning of our Church at 
Jerusalem. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When they heard this, they... . said,...'What shall we do? 
(v. 37.) That’s a good question for everybody to ask, after 
hearing a sermon. But that is not the commonest question ~ 
at such atime. There are ten sermon hearers who will ask, 
or who will answer, the question, How did the minister 
preach ? where there is one to ask earnestly, What am I 
going to do about this matter? And there are not less than 
five to one who will tell what their neighbors, rather than 
themselves, ought to do about this. ‘‘ Pentecostal preaching”’ 
is a favorite theme with church-members; but there is not so 
much said as there might be abont Pentecostal hearing. 
Pentecostal hearing prompts the hearers to say with all their 
heart, “ What shall we do?” 

Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (v. 38). There 
are always two things incumbent on any evil-doer : first, the 
turning away from his sin with all his heart, and then the 
giving some proof of his changed mind. If I have wronged 
another by word or act, I ought to be grieved over my fault, 
and I ought to show him whom I have wronged that I am 
grieved. An open acknowledgment of one’s fault is as 
clearly a duty as is a mental admission of that fault. Be 
sorry, and show you are sorry. It is not enough for any sin- 
ner to repent of his sin; he is in duty bound to make a frank 
acknowledgment, in God's approved way, of his dependent 
trust in Christ, and of his fellowship with Christ’s people, 
“ Repent ye, and be baptized.” 

- To you is the promise, and to your children (v.39). God’s 
promises are to us, but not to us alone. Our faith ought to 
be for ourselves, but not for ourselves only, God’s promises 
to us extend to our children also, Our faith ought not to 
stop short of the limit of the promises; it should include.our 
children with ourselves. If a parent or a teacher cannot 
have faith, an abiding faith, in behalf of the children given 
of God into his charge, he is not fitted to be either parent or 
teacher. He knows not the Scriptures nor the power of God, 

And all that believed were together, and had all things common 
(v. 44). A common love brings loving hearts very close 
together. Soldiers in the same army come to be as one in 
aim and spirit and endeavor. They love one another for the 
sake of their common object of patriotic Jove. Children in 
the same family who love their parents very dearly, love one 
another very dearly also, Members of the same church love 
one another just in proportion as they lovethat church. And 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ are drawn to one another 
with a similar measure of love to that which they bear toward 
their common Lord, He Who does not love the brethren 
cannot be supposed to love his Lord. When you hear a 
Christian disciple telling how near he is to his Lord at the 
same time that he speaks slightingly of those whom his Lord 
loves, you may be sure that he is mistaken either as to his 
position or his duty as a follower of Christ, 

The Lord added to them day by day those that were being saved 
(v. 47). Those early disciples seemed to live in the eternal 
present, without worrying themselves too much over the past 
or over the future, It is not said here (according to the Re- 
vised text), that the additions to their membership were of 
those who were already saved, or of those who were sure to 
be saved, but of those who were “ being saved.” Their salva- 
tion seemed to be of a sort that gave signs of movement and 
progress,—signs that were visible to the naked eye. And 
apart from all theological questions about “ foreordination” 
and “ perseverance,” it will be generally admitted that a new 
church-member, or an old one, ought to give some evidence 
that he is “‘ being suved,” as one who needs salvation and is 
getting it. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Make the scholars know what “ this” is, to which the first 
verse of the lesson refers, It is the pungent sermon that 
Peter preached. The effect of this sermon was very great, 
Its results appear in the lesson for the day. Now, in dealing 
with this,call attention first to the fact that the people heard 
that sermon. There is a difference between hearing and 
hearing. You yourself have heard many a sermon that has 
passed through your mind without making any impression; 
and then you have at another time heard a sermon that has 





marked an era in your Christian experience. You heard 
them both, but not in the same way. I should not be sur- 
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prised if many of these people had heard the Lord Jesus 
preach while he was on this earth ; but the sermon made no 
impression, for they were not really listening. 

Now, if the teacher to-day should come to the class with 

a sure method of growing rich, how the scholars would 
listen! Not one word would be lost; and, if the scholars 
knew beforehand that this was to be the fheme, not one 
of them would be absent. All would be so anxious to hear 
how to get rich, that they would let no funeral nor visit of 
friends keep them from the class. That would be a class 
worth talking to, as far as strict attention goes. Well, as soon 
as any scholar begins to listen to the word of God in that 
way, he is sure to dé something more than merely listen. 
And, indeed, this is what took place with the great congre- 
gation that Peter had. 
_ From hearing the word they went a step farther, and 
they heeded the word. This was grand. They at once 
realized that they had been all wrong, and that there was 
something that they should do to get right in the sight 
of God. So they asked the most important question that any 
man in their position can ask: “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” To this Peter made the right reply, and they 
at once followed the counsel that he gave, and the same day 
there were added to that church a great multitude, who that 
same morning were not followers of our blessed Master. So 
from hearing they passed on to heeding the truth. 

Here is just where so many of our scholars stop. They 
hear and hear, but will go no farther. If hearing the word 
would save any man, there would be but few in our schools 
that would be lost. But it takes more than mere hearing. 
James felt the danger of this when he said, “ Be ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only.” So, too, our Master once 
said, “‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” Hearing is vain, and, indeed, worse than 
useless, unless we are ready to go beyond this. If we do 
not, then in the day of judgment these people will rise up 
against us. They not only heeded the word, but they went 
still a step farther. 

They heralded the word. We read that in the hearing of 
all the people they praised God; and I doubt not or one 
moment that they also bore witness to the new joy that they 
had found, and commended it to others. In this way every 
one of them became a kind of lay preacher. In fact, if these 
early converts had kept as still as most modern converts do, 
the ~yword would never have come as far as to us. The 
Church weuld not have spread as it did; for there were too 
few apostles to do the vast work that they had on their 
hands. But when every one became a preacher, the word 
flew, and made rapid progress. This is one great source of 
the strength of the Salvation Army in these days. They 
make every convert a worker, and, though some of them 
make mistakes, it is a far better way than that of most 
churches, which shut up the mouth of the convert for so long, 
lest he should make a mistake, that he presently forgets how 
to open it at all in things that are religious. Let the teacher 
teach that,.as soon as we believe that we have given our 
hearts to the Master, we ought at once to begin to do some- 
thing for him. There are many ways in which children can 
do this. I remember, as soon as I was converted, it seemed 
to me that I ought to tell the good news to the one playmate 
that I had; and | was not slow in doing so. He and I then 
had prayer-meetigs by ourselves, and they were a source of 
much help to us, and he soon himself became a Christian. 
Let the children work for Jesus with their lips and with 
their hands, as soon as their hearts have been given to him; 
for in that way we shall soon have a generation of Christians 
who are accustomed to do something for Him whom we teach 
them they are to serve all the days of their lives. 

New York City. 


-HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the day called when the Holy Spirit was given to 
the apostles? Why were the people amazed as they heard 
the aposiles speak? What had they charged against the 
apostles? Peter denied that they had been drinking wine, 
but told them it was that God had kept the promise that the 
Holy Spirit should be given. Then he told them of Jesus 
Christ; they all knew of the promise of an everlasting King 
made to David; they knew, too, that David died and was 
buried, and that his tomb was yet there. This Christ, he 
said, God had sent, had approved him by signs and wonders; 
they with wicked hands had crucified him, but God had 
raised him up, and the apostles and many others were wit- 
nesses. He told them that Jesus was at the right hand of 
God ; for he said, “God hath made him both Lord and Christ, 
this Jesus whom ye crucified.” Could they deny what they 
had done? Were there not some there who had joined in 
the cry, “Crucify nim, crucify him”? Did they think how 
they had said to Pilate,“ His blood be on us, and on our 
children” ? : 

Pricked in Their Hearts.—They felt so guilty when they 
heard Peter’s words it hurt them as if they had been cut or 
pierced by something sharp. Have you ever had such a 





heartache, when told of some wrong-doing, that it hurt like 
a cut finger ora thorn? These people knew they had made 
God angry when they rejected and killed his Son, and now 
they heard how that Son had been raised to heaven. They 
were filled with fear and distress. Do you wonder that “they 
were pricked in their hearts”? They said to Peter and the 
rest of the apostles, “ Brethren, what shall wedo?” They 
were willing to call them brethren when they needed help. 
What could they do? The only one who could gain forgive- 
ness for them was the One they had put to death. 

Repent.—W hat is it to repent? To turn from sin to God. 
Why would they be willing to turn from sin? Because it is 
wrong against God Butsuch asin! hating the One whom God 
in love had sent, murdering the One who came to give his life 
forthem. Could any sorrow be enough for such evil as theirs? 
How quickly and plainly Peter showed the way! Repent, 
and be baptized in the name of the One they had hated! 
Could they refuse such love as that? Would the One they 
had crucified be willing to let them be called by his name? 
Oh, yes! only to believe and to call on him; for Peter had 
already said, “‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” Would they all understand? Must they 
do anything to buy forgiveness and pardon? Peter told yet 
more ; if they would obey, repent, and be baptized, they too 
should receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. The Spirit which 
Jesus had promised to send to his disciples was for all who 
repent,—the Spirit to comfort, teach, guide, and help, to 
dwell in them and keep them from evil. 

Afar Of.—Was this promise and gift only for those who 
heard Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost? Lest any 
should ever think so, the Holy Spirit made Peter say the 
words which have been a treasure ever since and will be for- 
ever, “ The promise is unto you, and to your children.” Yes, 
those very children whom they had said should share their 
sin; what had they said about Jesus’ blood? That blood 
shed as an offering for sin was enough to save them and their 
children ; for they were sharers in the promise. Was that 
all? Every little child, every father and mother, has now 
a part in the promise; for it isto all that are afar off, no 
matter where, no matter when; if they will repent of sin, 
Christ’s forgiving love and the Spirit in their heart is a free 
gift. How long and how far can this offer of salvation reach ? 
Peter said, “As many asthe Lord our God shall call.” Every 
one who hears of Jesus the Saviour is called unto him. 
Who-so-ever,—in all time, in every place, the call is, “Come 
and be saved, accept the free gift of forgiveness and salvation.” 

Three Thousand Souls.—Those who had been pricked in the 
heart heard the good news, and were glad. Were you happy 
when your mother’s tender hand drew out a thorn that had 
torn your bleeding finger? So they who had mourned for 
sin were comforted ; for they gladly received the word, and 
three thousand took the nanie of Christ. It was not for a 
day or a week they had put away sin; they held on in the 
right way. They were glad to be taught by the apostles; 
they cared for each other, and they were often in prayer. 
Those who love Jesus will love to speak often to him, to tell 
him every joy and sorrow, to thank for every blessing, ask 
help in every trial, great or small. They will love others 
who love him, will be glad and pleased to own that they are 
his followers. These thousands who repented on the day of 
Pentecost obeyed Jesus’ last request, “‘ This do in remembrance 
of me;” for together they kept the Lord’s Supper, as he did 
with his disciples “ the same night in which he was betrayed.” 

The First Christian Church.—The three thousand with the 
apostles and the company that had waited together the ten 
days after Christ ascended, formed the first church in the 
name of Christ. They so loved and so lived that fear, a holy 
feeling of wonder, came upon all the people. The apostles 
did many wonders and signs; for God showed that he helped 
and approved this church in the name of his Son. Nothing 
was so precious to them as this new Christ-love, which had 
changed their lives. Houses, lands, money, were not counted 
as their own, if they could help some other Christian. None 
were poor or in need; for the richer onés sold and shared 
their goods. Money-making business was forgotten ; for they 
loved to be in the temple, and daily worshiped there. Were 
they happy? © Yes; singing in their hearts and with their 
voices ; every day was a thanks-giving and thanks-living, for 
they were praising God with gratitude for all the mercies it 
was their delight to share with others. Did others see and 
want to learn of Jesus Christ? What does our golden text 
tell us? .Such Christian lives and prayers are sure to win 
others. The Lord himself gave his blessing, and day by day 
he added saved and happy souls to their number. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D.; F.R.S., 


Canon oF DURHAM. 


Baptism.—Three special features characterize the infant 
Church at its earliest commencement; and all of these are 
more or less illustrated by customs or ceremonies already 
known among the Jewish people.. They are baptism, the 
common life of the society, and the breaking of bread. Bap- 





tism; or ceremonial purification by water, was no’ new insti-) 
tution peculiar to the Christian Church, nor even to the 

Jewish. The natural connection in the mind between physi- 
cal and spiritual pollution suggested the typical washing: 
with water as a symbol of purification in every form of 
religion, ancient or modern, throughout the world. It was 
practiced as systematically by the Egyptians, Greeks, and 

Romans as by the Hindoo, who to-day believes that he washes 
away his sins in the waters of the Ganges. Ceremonial 

ablutions were continually practiced under the law of Moses. 

Especially was this the case in the admission of the high- 
priest to his office, to which he was instituted first by wash- 
ing or baptism, then by anointing, and lastly by a ial 
sacrifice (Lev. 8). That these were thoroughly understood as 
figurative by the devout Israelite we know from many passages, 

especially in the Psalms: “ Wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity ;” and from the Prophets, “ A fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness.” In the elaboration of ritual by the 
rabbinical teachers, these washings had, as we know from the 
Gospels, been greatly multiplied, and some of them were in- 
ferentially set aside by our Lord. But it is worthy of especial 
note that at all times baptism was required among the Jews for 
the reception of proselytes. The Talmud teaches “ Israel was 
admitted into covenant by three things,—by circumcision, bap- 
tism, and sacrifice. So, whenever a Gentile desires to enter into 
the covenant of Israel, and place himself under the wings of 
the divine Majesty, and take the yoke of the laws upon him, 
he must be circumcised and baptized, and bring a sacrifice; or, 
if it be a woman, she must be baptized and bring a sacrifice.” 
Hence, when John preached repentance, baptism would natu- 
rally be accepted as the sign of the reception of his teaching; 

that is, the symbolical washing away of the guilt of the sins, 
for which repentance had been professed and declared. By 
receiving his baptism, his followers sealed their enlisting 
into the company of those who renounced the sinful customs 
of their age, and declared their expectation of the speedy 
coming of the Messiah. This belief was clearly implied, as 
we see from Acts 19:4. There was also a confession of -sin 

(Matt. 3:6). With what words it was accompanied we know 
not; but it clearly fell far short of the full significance of 
Christian baptism, as did probably the baptism performed by 
Christ’s disciples before the ascension; but, at all events, 

during the whole of our Lord’s earthly ministry, baptism was 
the initiatory rite of reception among his followers. Thus we 

can well understand how all those who were pricked in their 
heart, and sought salvation, would, whether Jew or Gentile, 

alike accept the duty of being baptized as the first step in 
their profession of acceptance of Christ Jésus, 

The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s qnestions on the previous 
lesson may be used, _ “ 

PRELIMINARY.—How did Peter in his sermon refute the 
charge of drunkenness? (Acts 2: 14,15.) What prophecy 
did he quote? (Acts 2: 16-21.) What. bold charge did he 
bring against his accusers? (Acts 2: 22, 23.) What claim 
did he make for Christ ? (Acts 2 : 24-36.) 

2. Precept (vs. 37-40).—Why need they have been 
“ pricked in their hearts,” unless they had been personally 
instrumental in killing Christ? Why should a man feel 
grief and remorse at the evil deeds of his nation? (Gen. 4: 
9, 10.) What is the value of a remorse that does not cry, 
“What shall we do?” (Matt.3:8.) What can a few men 
do to atone for the sins of a nation? Wha?command similar 
to Peter’s did Christ give? (Matt. 28:19.) How were the 
two commands really the same? How only could baptism 
in the name of Jesus Christ avail “for the remission of sins’’? 
(Rom. 10:9.) What are cases in which the Holy Ghost was 
given to converts? (Acts 8:17; 10:44; 13:9; 19:6.) To 
whom were the promises of the old covenant? (Gal. 3 : 16.) 
Why does the true reception of a promise involve the recep- 
tion of it for one’s children? Who are “they that are afar 
off”? (Eph. 2: 13,17,) How are these words to be recon- 
ciled with the story of Peter’s dream? (Acts 10.) How is 
“as many as the Lord shall call” a restriction of the promise, 
and how not? What may the meagerness of the report here 
lead us to infer regarding the completeness of the other 
speeches reported in the Acts? What does “untoward” 
(v. 40) mean? (Rev. Ver.; Phil. 2:15.) When is any gen- 
eration a “ crooked generation”? (Psa. 125 : 5.) 

3. OBEDIENCE (v. 41).—After what poor fashion do they 
receive the word in our day, who hear but are not baptized? 
(Matt. 13:14.) Why is baptism required of the believer? _ 
How many were members of the church at the beginning of 
Pentecost ? (Acts 1:15.) How does this first revival compare 
with modern revivals regarding the number of converts? Why 
is not small numbers of converts always a token of an unfaith- 
ful church? (Eccl. 11 : 1.) 

4. CONTINUANCE (v. 42).—The four things in which they 
persevered typify what four sides of the Christian life? . 
Which of these is first in order? Which is first in impor- 
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tance? In which is it hardest to be stedfast, and why? 
What is meant by the “ Lreaking of bread” ? (Luke 22: 19.) 
Why does itmot add, “and in pouring of wine” ? 

5. Wonpers (v: 43).—Why did these tokens of God’s 
goodness inspire fear in the minds of all? What two kinds 
of fear would there be? What were some of these “signs”? 
(Acts 3: 1-8; 5: 12-16.) What sort of “signs” are to be 
expected from modern Christians ? 

6. Fexnowsurp (vs. 44, 45).—What advantages are there 
in the gathering of believers? (Matt. 18:20; Col. 3:16; 
1 Thess. 5:11.) What advMntages even in the coming to- 
gether of those who do not believe alike? What would 
especially lead the disciples to have all things in common? 
(Acts 1:11.) What is “ Christian socialism,” and ‘how does 
it differ from the socialism chiefly advocated. in Europe? 
(1 John3: 16-18.) Why ian equal division of goods among 
all men impossible? What is wrong in our present property 
system? What do you think of the maxim, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need” ? 

7. Joy (v. 46).—What attitude did Christ and the earlier 
Christians assume toward the Jewish Church? (John 4: 22; 
Acts 11:19, 20; Phil. 3: 5,8.) What drove them from that 
attitude? Why does Christianity even emphasize the good 
in all other religions? Why were they compelled to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper at their own homes? What were some of 
the factors of their gladness? (John 14: 1, 16; 16:24; Acts 
2:45.) What connection between their joy and their single- 
ness of purpose? How is the complexity of our modern life 
injurious to religion? (Matt. 13 : 22.) 

8. IncrEASE (v. 47).—Why is a man whose heart is full of 
the spirit of praise likely to have favor with all the people? 
Why was it, in the case both of Christ and of his disciples, 
that the common people heard them gladly? Why should 
we expect and seek additions to the chutch continually ? 
How is this expectation consistent with revivals? Why is 
“ those that were being saved” the true thought, as well as 
the true translation ? f 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, Who preached a sermon after the Holy Spirit was sent 
at Pentecost? 2. What effect did it have? 3, What did 
Peter tell the repentant people to do? 4. How many were 
thus added tothe church? 5. How did the disciples live 
after that? 6. How did the church grow? (gelden text.) 
7. What can we do to bring more people into the church ? 
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THE WIDENING PROMISE, 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
TO ABRAHAM, 

TO HIS SEED, 

TO THE GENTILES BLESSED IN HIM. 








IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
To You, 
AND TO YOUR CHILDREN, 
AND TO ALL THAT ARE AFAR OFF. 
- 
LET US FEAR, THEREFORE, LEST ... A PROMISE 
BEING LEFT... ANY ONE... SHOULD... COME 


SHORT OF IT. 


ONVICTION. 

LEADS ONFESSION. 

TO OMMUNION. 
ONTINUANCE. 





forth fruit,” 


Linens 





| 
* But other fell into good ground, and brought | 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. . 


“ What can wash away my stain? ” 
“O what shall I do to be saved?” 

** Repeat the story o’er and o’er.”’ 
“We have heard the joyful sound.” 
“ Oh, turn ye; oh, turn ye.” 

“ Come, every soul by sin oppressed.” 
“ Awake, my soul! in joyful lays.” 

“ Would we be joyful in the Lord?”’ 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


How to be Christians, and how Christians should be, are 
shown in this lesson. 

In that upper room in Jerusalem there were many persons 
asking Peter and the other apostles the question, “ What shall 
wedo?” And the answer given them was, “ Repent ye, and 
be baptized.” Then they who received this word, and did 
repent, were baptized. 

And all those who had heeded this word of counsel were 
together in spirit and purpose as if they were one family, 


showed love for one another. They were Christ’s followers, 
and all who saw them had evidence of this fact. 

There were two classes of men in the world in that day,— 
those who served Christ and those who opposed him. The 
word to all who wanted to be saved was that they should 
come out from among the opposers of Christ, and array 
themselves among his servants. And those who honestly 
accepted this counsel showed their love for their fellow- 
believers, and went about doing good in the name and the 
spirit of their divine Master. 

So far these days are like those days. Now, as then, those 
who would be Christians should turn away from the opposers 
of Christ, and become the recognized followers of Christ, 
And day by day they should show their love for their fellow- 
Christians, and should exhibit the spirit of Christ in all their 
conduct, 


ADDED POINTS. 

There is hope for a man who can feel pricked in his heart 
when sin is charged home on sinners. But being prickeg in 
the heart is not all that is necessary. 
When a sinner asks what he must do to be saved, a Chris- 
tian disciple must be ready to answer that question. 
The Holy Spirit is promised to those who accept Jesus as 
their Saviour. : 
It isa broad promise, that includes present hearers, and 
their children, and all who are far off as well as all who are 
near at hand. ‘ 
We may have to choose between ourselves and our gen- 
eration. 
Beginning the Christian life is one thing, continuing sted- 
fast as a Christian is another thing; the two things are not 
too much for any one man. 
Wonders and signs are still being wrought in the name of 
Christ, 

Those who truly love Christ love those who are Christ’s. 

If we are Christ’s, our possessions are Christ’s also; always 
ready at his call, . 

Whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we ought to 
do it gladly and gratefully, as in Christ’s service. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


_———— 


ROLL-OF-HONOR METHODS. 


The “roll of honor,” in one form or another, as used 
in many schools, may have different purposes in view. 
It may be intended to publicly tell of punctual attend- 
ance, or systematic offerings, or zeal in getting new 
scholars, or proficiency in scholarship, or these and 
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and has complied with the requirements 
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therefore is justly placed upon the Ro}l of Honor. 
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Underneath the picture and certificate are given the 
requirements for the ro}l of honor, the last three grades 
of the main school department being designated as passed 
‘with praise,” “with great praise,” and “ with the great- 
est praise.” Last year the conditions were these, together 
with reviews of work done in the two preceding years: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


GRADE I, 
1. The Lord’s Prayer. 


GRADE IT, 
In addition to Grade I. 


1. The Ten Commandments in rhyme. 
2. Psalm 23. 
Grape III. 
In addition to Grade II. 
1. The Ten Commandments.— Exodus 20 : 1-17. 
2. The Child’s Belief, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAIN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 


GrapE I, Memorize: 
1, Psalms 1, 15; 95: 1-7. 
2. Apostles’ Creed. 
. Matthew 5: 3-11. 
. Proverbs 6 : 16-23. 
. 1 Corinthians 13 : 1-6. 
. Hymn: Saviour, teach me day by day (verses 1 
and 2), 
Grabe II, Cum laude, 
In addition to the requirements of Grade I, 
1, Psalms 19, 23; John 1: 1-14. 
2. Hymns: 1. Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 
2. O day of rest and gladness, 
3. Saviour, teach me day by day. 
Love, the greatest thing in the world, 


an & 


3. 2 Cor. 13, 
Grape III, Cum magna laude, 
In addition to the requirements of Grades I. and II. 
1. Psalms 84,.100, 103, 117; John 20 : 1-18. 
2. Hymns: 1. When all thy mercies, O my God. 
2. My God, how wonderful thou art. 
3. Since Jesus is my friend. 
3. Recitation in Outline Bible Studies 1, 2, 3, as found 
in Pilgrim Quarterlies, 1890 and 1891. 
4. Reading through the Gospel of St. John. 
GRrabE IV, Cum mazima laude. 
In addition to requirements of Grades I., IT., and III. 
1, Isaiah 53; James 3: 13-18; 1 Corinthians 15 : 51-58, 
2. Hymn: Was there ever kindest Shepherd. 
3. Recitation in Outline Bible Studies 4, 5, 6, Pilgrim 
Quarterly, 1891. 
4. Reading through the four Gospels. 





other things combined. 
Then, as to its form, it may be a standing list of all 
the names in the school,—gilt or colored stars being set 


expressed in the heading of a certain roll of honor, 
quoting from Nehemiah : ‘So we labored in the work 
... till the stars appeared.” Or, the honor-roll may be 
a new list of names each time it is made, containing only 
those who have earned their honors in the last particular 
period or examination. 

But, whatever the purpose or the form, the roll of honor 
should be used guardedly, as a means, and not as an end. 

For an example of its successful use in the local school, 
—in the Grace Congregational Sunday-school of South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, the roll of honor bespeaks 
definite work, according to a grading system. It was 
instituted there in 1878, fell into disuse, and was revived 
in 1889. Supplementing the roll of honor the superinten- 
dent, Dr. George Rice, gave to each honor-roll scholar a 
certificate of novel design. It is a sheet of parchment 
paper, ten by twelve inches, having at the top a picture 
in dull reds, reproduced by the half-tone process from a 
wash drawing. It represents five mountains, rising one 
above the other in the distance. Below the picture the 
mountains are named, beginning with Mount Waite as 
the lowest; and these words follow: 

Scholars who have attained to Grade III., primary, are con- 
sidered as having gone up to the summit of Mt. Waite; Grade I., 
main school, to the summit of Old Nobscot; Grade II., Mt. Wa- 
chusett ; Grade III., Old Greylock; Grade IV., Mt. Washington. 

It is heped that the person who receives this certificate will 
not only hold fast what has already been gathered in, but will 
press on to higher achievements along the line indicated in 
requirements, 

The requirements embrace, as is readily seen, memorizing, 
study and recitation, and reading. 

Across the face of the picture, this certificate is printed 
and signed. ‘ 


Grace Congregational Church Sunday-Schoo! 


ROLL OF HONOR. 





Tus CERTIFIES that is a member of 





having their possessions in common, as they praised God and 


Grace Congregational Sunday-school, Department, 





opposite those deserving honors, at regular intervals, as | 


If any, in connection with the foregoing requirements, have 
read the New Testament through the present year, such persons 
would be entitled to that credit op the Roll of Honor, 


It was the superintendent’s experience that a good 
majority of the school responded heartily in undertaking 
the graded studies; and “those who entered upon the 
work were somehow stimulated to better effort through 
the idea of reaching the top of this or that mountain that 
they had set as their goal,”~-the younger scholars es- 
pecially ,enjoying this feature. Different parts of the 
graded lessons were taken up each month,—perhaps a 
hymn and a psalm to be committed to memory,—and a 
repetition of these was often included in the opening and 
closing exercises of that month. Under this system the 
roll of the school was largely increased the first year. 

The use of a similar method on a larger scale, with 
grades, honor-rolls, and certificates, is seen in the forma- 
tion of “The Loyal Sunday-school Army,” an organiza- 
tion intended for wide recognition, though as yet more 
prominent in Illinois, At the last anniversary of the 
Cook County (Illinois) Sunday-school Association, a 
“ Roll of Honor” was issued in pamphlet form, contain- 
ing the names of about fourteen hundred teachers and 
scholars, in more than fifty Sunday-schools of various 
denominations, in Chicago and vicinity, to whom the 
“ Annual Diploma of Merit” had been given by the 
Association. This diploma is granted to “those who 
obtain certificates of merit for four consecutive quarters” 
from their own superintendents, on these conditions: 
“Loyalty must be shown (1) by punctual attendance for 
at least eleven Sundays during the quarter at the same 
Sunday-school; (2) by learning the assigned lesson each 
Sunday; (3) by a contribution of some amount each 
Sunday.” And all “this must be shown by each Sun- 
day’s record on the teacher's class-book.” 

Beyond this “simple plan of recognition” of good 
work, provided in the “ Loyal Soldiers’ Department,” 
there is also the “ Legion of Honor Department,” which 
“ provides a similar plan of commendation for teachers, 
young people, and others, who fit themselves for teaching- 
work by a course of simple normal instruction.” As 
before, there is the smal! “ certificate of honor” awarded 
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to the individual “ for successfully passing each quarterly 
examination in the Legion of Honor normal Jessons;” 
and there is the larger “ Diploma of the Legion of Honor” 
awarded to the individual by the superintendent of the 
normal department for Illinois, Professor H. M. Hamill, 
“ for successfully passing the final examination.” These 
** Legion of Honor Normal Bible and Training Lessons,” 
prepared by Mr. Hamill, and published by W. B. Jacobs, 
148 Madison Street, Chicago, are in two little paper-cov- 
ered books of sixty-four pages each. The“ Bible lessons” 
and the “training lessons”’ are given alternately, twelve 
of each in each series,—in all, forty-eight short studies 
on the Holy Land, the books of the Bible, the Jewish 
institutions, the life of Christ, ete., and on practical 
Sunday-school work. The lessons may be studied in 
class, or individually where there is no class. No defi- 
nite time is fixed for completing the course. One hour 
a week of faithful study is said to be ample. 

It is suggested by the leaders of this movement that 
“Honor Day” be the name given to the occasion of the 
graduation of a Legion of Honor class. It is designed 
to publicly graduate the classes in the church, and, wher- 
ever practicable, on Sunday, and to connect with it an 
appropriate program, accompanying the award of state 
diplomas. And it is further recommended, as a phase of 
this organized work, that the Fourth of July be observed 
as a“ Field Day,” by a general gathering of the Sunday- 
schools of each city, town, or township. Mr. Hamill 
writes that the “practical outcome” of this honor-roll 
method; “in Cook County, and in many schools of the 
state (Illinois), is very encouraging,” and that “ there 
is something in it.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—<g>-—__— 


PARKMAN’S FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 
NORTH AMERICA* 


The completion of the chief historical work of the 
most noted living American historian is an event of 
literary interest, That Francis Parkman is the greatest 
of our historical writers, as some over-hasty critics have 
too confidently averred, may or may not be the judgment 
of the future; but now that Prescott, Motley, and Ban- 
croft have gone hence, there can be no question of his 
primacy among our remaining writers in a division of 
literature to which America has made commanding 
additions during the nineteenth century. When one 
considers the various qualities of solidity, force, exhaus- 
tiveness, brilliancy, or readableness which characterize 
more than one of the group just named, it is easy to see 
that England, France, or Germany can hardly show, 
within the past sixty years, historical publications of 
equal rank. 

Mr. Parkman, after that experimentation in fiction- 
writing which has been so frequent an episode in the 
literary careers of American historians (as witness Mot- 
ley’s Merry Mount and Morton’s Hope, Hildreth’s Arclty 
Moore, Higginson’s Malbone, etc.), began in 1865 the 
publication of the series now finished, to which he gave 
the general title of France and England in North Amer- 
ica. That brilliant record which had brought him most 
of his previous renown, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, was 
a related, but not connected, work. The first- volume of 
the new series was entitled The Pioneers of France in 
the New World, Those who read the book at the time 
of its appearance well remember its lucidity, its interest- 
ingness, its evident candor, and, above all, its readable- 
ness, A public familiar with the glowing pages of 
Prescott and the masterly analyses of Motley found 
nothing disappointing in the chapters of their younger 
fellow-worker. The next division, The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century, was yet more suc- 
cessful in that it dealt with a self-centered entity, in 
which writer and reader were not compelled to wander 
over such varied ground ; for, whatever the territorial or 
climatic vicissitudes of the careers of the old Roman 
Catholic missioners on American soil, their purposes and 
methods were substantially one. Some were inclined to 
feeb that the author had magnified persistency and se!f- 
obliteration, on the Jesuits’ part, without duly empha- 
sizing the bigotry and the questionable ethics of the 
order; but if any reader doubted whether Parkman was 
to prove disloyal to that liberty-loving spirit which so 
burns through the thrilling story Motley told of the 
Continental reformers and the Spanish foes of true 

*A Half-Century of Conflict. By Francis Parkman. 2vols. 84x6 


inehes, cloth, pp. viii, 333; viii, 395. Boston; Liule, Brown, and 
Company. Price, $5.00, 


civilization, all doubts were removed when he reached 
the later divisions of his large undertaking. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West came 
next, and then followed The Old Régime in Canada, and 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 
Of these three the last-named has always attracted the 
least attention and favor, while the second is perhaps 
the nearest approach, in all Parkman’s writings, to an 
artistic monograph, in which theme and treatment—be- 
ginning, development, and conclusion—are harmoniously 
blended in a literary style which instructs while it enter- 
tains, and leaves an artistic impression without any 
vexatious perception, on the reader’s part, of the mechan- 
ism by which the result was attained. The La Salle 
volume gave Parkman the best opportunity for bio- 
graphical character-drawing he had enjoyed since he 
wrote of Pontiac; and a similar opportunity presented 
itself in the two volumes of his library devoted to Mont- 
calm and Wolfe. These, ending the series as far as its 
subject-matter was concerned, appeared before the de- 
lineation of that intermediate period which the author, 
in the new volumes just published, terms A Half-Century 
of Conflict; and so, while the latter will now, perforce, 
be read last by those who have eagerly followed Mr. 
Parkman’s pen, the Montcalm-Wolfe history will, for 
fature readers, be the terminus of his tale of a three- 
cegtury fight of explorers with aborigines and with 
natural forces, or, subsequently, with each other in the 
persons of their successors, 

The great French and English commanders, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, says Mr. Parkman, “stand as repre- 
sentative of the two nations whose final contest for the 
control of North America is the subject of the book;” 
and therefore these newly printed pages were needed for 
the right understanding of the struggle on the Plains of 
Abraham, since that struggle was a result as well as a 
cause,—a finality which followed many a year of race- 
rivalry on New World soil. A Half Century of Con- 
flict, the seventh part of the work in order of issue, is 
accordingly the sixth in the chronological development 
of the story, and takes its place, as has been said, be- 
tween Count Frontenac and New France under Louis 
XIV. and Montcalm and Wolfe, Its period is from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to the middle years 
thereof. There is here no Pontiac, no La Salle, no 
Montcalm, no Wolfe, to portray ; and the author devotes 
his discussions and delineations to the contrasted char- 
acteristics of the rival and warring civilizations which 
had long centered about the Thames and the Seine, and 
here were localized anew beside the Charles or the James 
to the southward, or the St. Lawrence at the north? Mr. 
Parkman always relies upon his own investigations, 
largely of original documents; and though—like every 
writer who has consciously or unconsciously been influ- 
enced by Macaulay—he sometimes makes antithetical 
statements of which one side is intensely galling to race 
pride, or local prejudice, or denominational spirit, his 
substantial accuracy has been questioned Jess frequently 
than that of Bancroft or Motley. It is fortunate that he 
has lived to complete a work so broad in scope, so-un- 
touched in field save by his own hand, and so instinct 
with truly American ideas of freedom, which yet have 
not been permitted to distort historical accuracy or 
judicial impartiality. 





In the church history of America there are few chap- 
ters of deeper interest than the evolution of the govern- 
mental system of the Methodist Episcopal Church. That 
system stands alone in American records through its con- 
centration of power in the hands of the clerical class, up 
to the introduction of “lay delegates” in 1868, And it 
certainly vindicated itself by its efficiency as a means of 
having the gospel preached in districts which otherwise 
would have been neglected, and in developing and sus- 
taining the esprit de corps of a great denomination. The 
Rev. Dr. T. B. Neely in The Governing Conference in 

Methodism shows how the national side of the system was 
| evolved. The story presents a curious picture of the 
| struggle of both Wesley and Asbury to hold the Amer- 
| ican Methodists in the same dependent relation to the for- 

mer as was held by the English Wesleyans. The engage- 
| ment to obey Wesley was formally rescinded ; his nomi- 
| nation of Richard Whatcoat and Freeborn Garretson to 


j . . 
| the office of superintendent or bishop was rejected ; Coke 


| and Asbury were required to pat all questions to the 
vote, as Wesley neve? did in England and instructed 
them not to do in America, And while they accepted 
the doctrinal articles, the liturgy; and the form of gov- 
ernment he had suggested, they did so by an independent 
vote of the General Conference, without any express 
i recognition of his authority. The book shows that the 








first American Methodists were intensely American. 
(74<5} inches, pp. viii,452. Cincinnati and New York: 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50.) * 


The new methods of Bible study have the merit of 
variety. Some take up the biblical books in a synthetic 
way as literature; others treat them analytically, and 
sometimes even microscopically, after a fashion illus- 
trated by Macintosh, Bellett, and Jukes. Mr. Robert E. 
Speer’s Studies in the Gospel of Luke inclines rather to 
this second method, but without descending to the merely 
fanciful elements which have characterized most of his 
predecessors in this school, He takes up the book in its 
various aspects, each section traversing the whole Gospel 
in that view of it. On each there are suggestive outlines, 
blended often with pithy and edifying hints, either origi- 
nal or in quotation. A large usefulness may be predicted 
for this book with those whose minds tend to analysis,: 
although it would not be wise to have that method of 
Bible study entirely replace the other. In Section VIIL, 
there might be given the suggestion of F. D. Maurice, 
that the third Gospel is constructed so as to portray the 
revelation or disclosure of Christ to ever-widening cir- 
cles,—first the household, then the family connection, 
then Nazareth, then Galilee, then the whole nation, and 
lastly to the world. Mr. Speer has led the Bible studies 
at the College Students’ Conferences in Northfield, and 
also in Princeton College; and a large number of young 
inen and of older ones love him for his own sake, as well 
as for his work’s sake, and will therefore welcome this 
specimen of his method of Bible teaching. (634 inches, 
pp.62. New York: The(dnternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations.) 


The twelve chapters detailing the doings of The Vaca- 
tion Club tell how a number of young people, wearied-of 
mere sports or games, were led to study botany, geology, 
astronomy, physics, and natural history, under the stimu- 
lating direction of Miss Lacey, a lady whose kindly didac- 
ticism, on every promising occasion, reminds one of that 
of Jacob Abbott’s Mr. George. Instruction and interest- 
ingness are combined with fair success, though the author, 
Adah J. Todd, is apparently not a practiced expert in 
the art of juvenile writing. The book is a pleasant re- 
minder that the general method of Mrs. Barbauld or 
Mrs. Trimmer, however it may need modification, can 
never become antiquated or useless, It should be added 
that every parent, guardian, or teacher, before letting a 
boy or girl read such books or, start on a career as a 
“collector,” ought conscientiously to decide what is right, 
under all the circumstances, as to the formation, by 
children, of the habit of destroying living things. There 
are arguments on both sides of a box of impaled butter- 
flies, or of birds’-eggs; and they should at least be con- 
sidered before the member of an “ Agassiz Association ” 
enters on his studies of natural history. (74> 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. 225. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.00.) 


Price, 


No other recent book on the subject is either so full or 
so readable as Bishop John F. Hurst’s Indika: The 
Country and the People of India and Ceylon. Some of 
its contents have been printed in Harper’s Magazine; 
all, as here gathered together in a goodly book, with 
plenty of illustrative cuts and helpful maps, are not un- 
welcome on:the shelf devoted to Asiatic travel. (9X6 
inches, cloth, pp. xxi, 794. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $5 00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A German critic remarks that, while the bulk of the 
martyrologic literature of the early Church is shock- 
ingly repulsive, it furnishes three documents of genuine 
worth and beauty, which every theologian should have 
read, These are, Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Account 
of the Martyrs of Lyons (A.D. 177), and the Passion of 
Perpetua,—the last being the best of the three in point 
of literary style. It will be remembered that what he 
supposed to be the original Greek text was first discov- 
ered and published by Professor J. Rendel Harris in 
1890. His friend and associate, Mr. J. Armitage Robin- 
son, who aided him so happily in the recovery of the 
“ Apology of Aristides,” has issued, in their Texts and 
Studies, a new edition of the Latin text, which now is 
seen to be the original. A translation from the Greek is 
given in the fourth number of the Haverford College 
Studies. 


The spread of pessimism in Germany is indicated by 
the publication of a cheap edition of Arthur Schopen- 
hauer’s works in six volumes, at three marks each, 
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In point of style, Schopenhauer is one of 
the best of the Germans. His affinities in 
that respect were English, rather than 
German. He confined his reading of 
periodicals to the London Times and 
Wolfgang Menzel’s Litteraturblatt, saying 
that Menzel was the only German who 


could review a book as the English did, so |- 


that you could know whether or not it 
was worth reading. The significance of 
his philosophy is that it represents a great 
reaction against the pantheistic optimism 
of the German philosophers who preceded 
him. In his view, the world is utterly 
and radically bad, existence itself is the 
curse, Booddhism is the most phjlosophic 
faith, but ascetic Christianity comes next, 


and the will not to exist is the essence of | * 


virtue. 

The rise of Christian Latia poetry from 
the third century onward has at length 
found an adequate historian in a German, 
M. Maritius, who has published at Stutt- 
gart a Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Possie (pp. 522. Price, 12 marks) which 
seems to be exhaustive. The stimulus to 
the undertaking s¢ems to have been fur- 
nished by the edition of the Latin Fathers, 
now in course of publication by the Vienna 
Academy. In this edition the texts are 
based on a careful and thorough examina- 
tion of all the existing manuscripts, and 
have been determined in accordance with 
the critical laws reached by Lachman and 
his successors in editing the classics. Herr 
Maritius carries his study from the third 
to the eighth century. The first Christian 
poets are apologetic, not lyric, writers, 
and they follow very closely the forms of 
classic verse. A transition is found in 
Prudentius (A. D. 348-405), who disputes 
with Ambrose (A. D. 340-397) the honor 
of being the first great hymn-writer of the 
Church, and who is the last of the met- 
rical apologists. But the .most. notable 
change comes with Pope Damasus, who 
laid aside the quantitative meters the 
Romans had copied from the Greeks, and 
reverted to the primitive Latin forms 
based on accent and rhyme. This “ Sa- 
turnian meter,” although entirely dis- 
placed from literature from the time 
Greek influence became dominant, still 
survived in the songs of soldiers and 
peasants, to become the metrical structure 
of thegreat hymns of the Western Church, 
, and of much Latin poetry of the Middle 
Ages, including the “ Goliardic ”’ (comic) 
poems of Walter de Mapes and his imi- 
tators, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappéarance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Good cooking is one of the chief bless- 
ings of every home. To alwars insure good 
custards, puddings, sauces, etc.,use Gail Berden 


“Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Directions 
on the label, Sold by y@ur grocer and druggist. 











A FINE “INDIA” PAPER EDITION OF 


5 @ &S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, Neo. 2145. 
mion type, bound in Genuine Levant, 

et lined. BONE Doele book. Price, . 
, &&I,B. YOUNG & OO,, Cooper Union, New York, 
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> A CHOICE GIFT FOR Y 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. t 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 

















































By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 
“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
American literature. : c 
kniow how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. ‘Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 


the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.” — Christian Jntelligencer (New York), 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


The same qualities are ex- 
. . The glowing argument, 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 


This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, . 








Study of Acts 


WILLIAM M. TAytor, D.D. With map 
apd illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM M, TayLor, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True 
Power of Christianity. By the Rev. W11- 
LIAM ARTHUR, Withsteel portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 40 cents, 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOS- 
TLES. By ALBERTBARNES. Maps and 


illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an introduction, connecting the His- 
tory of the Old and New Testaments. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mezico, on receipt of 
the price. 





LYMAN ABBOTT 


THE ACTS © T#« APOSTLES 


To be used in connection with the Interna- 
tional S. 8. lessons, for the latter part of the 
year. Vol. IV. of the Illustrated New Testa- 
ment Commentary. Price, full cloth, $1.75. 

Illustrated circular and catalogue sent free. 


For sale by booksellers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co ying Books 
t 


Are known and used all arou eworld. No Pres» 

Required, Useany good copying-ink. Note size, $1.00. 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St., fla., Pa. 





GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 








Send for catal es. 
THOS NELSON & BONS 39 Ee. 17th Street. Xew York. 














way. & card u 

Sunday-School Lesson, are. furnished every 
week for 30 cents a year—and impress the young, 
while furnishing them with a novel occupation. 
Send fora free sample card to-day. MRS. R. G. 
SMITH, 2424 East 22d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





.- ou wish to advertise an thing anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No, 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a cone of 
“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 » price one dollar. 
Mailed, postage ,» 0m receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about ratea and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWELL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8St., N. Y. 


[BOOKS CARD 


Picture Papers ! 
D.R, Niver Pub. Co., Albany, N. ¥. 








Illustrated Catalogues 
Free, Also Infant Class 
Col 


















Mrs, Crafts's Primar Teacher's Quarterly, 


49 cents a year; 10 cents a quarter. 
WARD & DEUMMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 


BOOK COVERS AND LIBRARY NUMBERS, 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., New York. 
S. S. BIBRaAaARY 


BUILTIN. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 








Send 6 cents for specimen. 
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TEACHING &@ TEACHERS 


| Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and | 














Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
the hands of many thousand Sunday-| 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school ing. 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
| Itis by far the best that bas yet £P. , or is 
likely to a ,on this topic, and thethorougb- 
ness for which this calls would be an unspenje- 
able blessing to every schoo! in the land.” 
The Christian Union. | 


A book of a0 pases, bound in cloth, size 7 
< 5% inehes. ce, $1.00, For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A and most excellent 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC collection of new and selected 


rial beg ape ST ieee 
ATl F IREL the 
QUA, Sang FLAND 


tary and —— of 5 from 
finest po am ey of Irish music in this country, with Piano 
accompaniments, arranged by eminent music) Octavo. 


Pe Set Contains r 
ete ha) a 
prominently before the public, Prige, 60 Cents by’ 
APT ANTHEMS Antes tne petal pode 4 
absence of Solos throughout. Price, 40 Cents by 
CHORUS KING The latest book by this 
writer and chorus d . It contains 
and tt ne nS a | 
class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS: Svs. 
A collection of songs for the amen Le: ape 
Punic Schobis St dine nati, Bright fresh music, all of which 
has been thoroughly tested in the school room, Price of each 
Number, 10 Genta by Mail. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church 
soo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Yor 








Ready July ist. 





Gospel Hymns 7 
Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined. 


438 pleces,many of which can be found in no other book, 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ench by mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ench by mail. 


The John Church Co, |The Biglow & Main Co., 


74 West 4th St., Cincinnati. | 76 East 9th St., New York. 
UST OUT. 


WINNING SONGS. 


Editors: Swenry, Kirkpatrick, and Gri- 
mouR. The only book this year by these 
accomplished musicians. It will be the au 
thorized hymn-book for Ockan Grove and 
other resorts, Sample, by mail, 35 cents, 


JOHN J. HOOD, *?.in Po" 


Phila., Pa. 


** Gabriel's Triumphal Anthems,” lat- 

JU SOM ME estaund best. Also The New Song,” 
for the Sunday-school, etc. Specimen 

[O16 Me Paces of both free. Geo. F. Rosche & 


Co., 178 State Street, Chicago, Il. 














ATHERED JEWELS, Fee. ee 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents ; 
boards. Gives perfect * ion, THE 

W. W. Watney Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 











“Safe Investments, 
How to 


Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 42> 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 
THERG te 7 


cent CHICAGO #2 
GRIFFITH tvc= comme 


FACTORY svVeURS 


GRIFFITH—and no other— 













ae hastwo fuel oil pipes and four 
i. railroads, inclu a com- 
En i ya 

8 

Monthly Payments, Bh 54 

aWe tell all about 

it FREE; only 

waiting for your 

dress. Here’s 
ours: 

dAY OWICCINS & CO 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





% NET FIRST COLD MORTCA Es, 
Bere seonrty pMignsn cafe njerent davon 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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o PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, One Year, ...............cceccscersecrereeersene oe -D0 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,., 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or (4.0 for five years, full paymeut 
in advauce. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be sapplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 





Scents each. A package thus sent is addressed to | 


one os only, and no names can be written or 
prin on the separate papers. 

‘The "pe foragiub ma 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly in« 


be ordered sent partly | 


package to one address, at 50 cents euch, When so de- | 
8 


r 

‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the hers of a 
school get their mail matter from one 
otLers in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly, ‘This applies to 

mcsage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 

large cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charicter. The free oople ‘or package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


ar ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions te expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate,to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools thatare open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
withont charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have thia privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be carefull to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish It sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
seen person will oblige the any ry by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time pald for, unless by special request, The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one fsaue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers ot a school to exam!ue it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced In the Universal l’ostal Union at 
the following rates, which juclude postage: 

. One copy, one year, shillings. 

‘Two or more cone, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or nore copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pectae to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EK. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O, Box 1550. 


6shillings each, 





Drink Beer? 


GOLD AND ENJOYED EVERYWHERE. 








hiaktuviiewere 
ret ron, @ uu) 5 
ee cing Sun Stove Polish 1s Brilliant, Oder 
Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
tan package with every purchase, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop,, 238 N, 24 St, Phila, Pa. 


t-Office, and | 
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LADIES! 


Use Only 
BROWN ’S ) © your 
FRENCH ; *°" 
DRESSING | Shoes. 








sit: go, gah 20,8 #40 orders. For TEE address 
P. O. Box a) ie A133 Vesey weer Rew Vork. 


Teds boys an Se 
fies fechen EREE: 
{= 


Sets, 
Knives, Forks, "s 
jonaries, ete., isiven Free with $12, 








Horlick’s | 


Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick s Malted Milk 
is such a food. it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed*upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no nesneg, always ready. Put upin1® 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eye Tester by mail. Showsatonce 
the kind of glasses needed. KEENE, 
1301 Washirgton 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Hints on Child-T raining. 


By the Rev. Il. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D, 








a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
_ school or the Sunday-school, Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the-work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7445 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisner, . 
‘ 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is as much 


Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
He respects the individuality ot 


For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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Superior Value. 


No other-plasters have been produced which gain so many 


testimonials of high value as 


those continuously accorded to 


ALLCock’s Porous PLAsTERs, and the only motive for these excep- 
tional commendations lies in the fact of their being a medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparation of superior value, 

Additional proof of the true value of ALLCocK’s Porous PLASTERS, 
lies in the fact that they are being largely imitated by unscrupulous 
persons, who seek to deceive the public by offering plasters which 
they claim to be the “same,” “equal,” “as good,” “ better,” “best 
porous plaster,” etc., while it is in general appearance only that 


they resemble ALLCOcK’s, 
imitations of 


All of the so-called porous plasters are 


POROUS 


ALLCOCKS PLASTERS 


Avoid dealers who attempt to palm off inferior and worthless plasters that are 
purchased by them at low rates for the purpose of substitution. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE AS A 
FIELD OF WORK FOR 
YOUNG. MEN. 


[An address by Henry Drummond, F.G.S., F.R.S.E., 
from the Boys’ Brigade Gazette. | 


I live within rifle-shot of the spot where 
Mr, Smith founded this organization. I 
have seen its machinery at work year after 
year, and I have seen the finished article 
that it has produced. And I have come 
up from Scotland to testify that this Boys’ 
Brigade has done nothing but good,—noth- 
ing but good to the boy, and to the whole 
boy, and to all those who are in any way 
connected: with the organization. I said 
the whole boy. I remember being asked, 
a couple of years after one company was 
formed, to gtve away the prizes to the 
boys, and when the first boy was brought 
forward to receive his medal, I could 
scarcely find a place on his coat where 
the cloth was solid enough to bear the pin 
with which to attach the medal. His 
coat was one mass of patches, and half a 
dozen of the boys in that small company 
were in the same condition. I gave away 
the prizes to that same company the other 
night, and the entire appearance of the 
boys was changed. And that is simply a 
symbol of the interior change that has 
taken place in those boys to my knowl- 
edge during the same period. When they 
started, their characters were in shreds and 
patches; but now they are, so far as a boy 
can be, clothed with purity and honor and 
truth and righteousness. 

The wonder to me is that this organi- 
zation has not been at work a century 
ago. Why, nothing has ever been done, 
almost, on a large scale, for the class 
with which it deals. Children are dealt 
with by the Sunday-school, young men 
are taken in hand by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and adults are 
taken in hand by the churches. But 
here is a vast class of boys between 
twelve and seventeen, full of life and 
energy, and possible goodness or bad- 
ness, for whom no machinery has ever 
been set in motion. I regard this dis- 
covety of Mr. Smith’s as a discovery of 
the utmost moment, not only for this 
country, but for the world, because this 
movement is taking root already in Aus- 
tralia, in Canada, and in America, and 
that on no small scale. But what I was 
asked to say in a single sentence before 
we break up is this, that I believe the 
Boys’ Brigade would have been worth 
Starting were it only for the sake of the 
young men who act as its officers, Some- 
times the British army is defended on the 
ground that it forms a useful outlet for the 
sons of the aristocracy; but I should de- 
fend the Boys’ Brigade on the ground that 
it forms an outlet for the vaster aristocracy 
of the educated young men of Britain. 

The unemployed educated young men 
of Britain, the flower of Christian man- 
hood of our country, are at this present 
hour in search of some wholesome and 
sane and thorough-going piece of Chris- 
tian work; and they fail to find that in 
the ordinary activities of evangelical 
Christianity. I do not say that many of 
them are not too fastidious about the kind 
of work which they will touch, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is qyite certain that a large 
number of the best of our young men are in 
revolt against the ordinary forms of evan- 
gelism. Some of those forms are too nar- 
row for them, others of them are too 
unreal; and they find that, unless they can 
get something which commends itself to 
their whole man and ¢6 their entire intel- 
ligence of humanity, they can give no 
contribution to the work of the Christian 
Church for the world, And I have found 

















that a large number of men who would 
have been nothing for the world or for 
the Church have found an outlet for their 
enthusiasm and for their desire to do good 
to their fellow-men under the auspices of 
this movement. And I am quite con- 
vinced that, if it did nothing else but de- 
velop the activities of the workers en- 
gaged in it, it would have been worth 
starting a hundred times. I suppose what 
commends itself to the officers largely is 
the naturalness of this work. 

It is perfectly natural for a young man 
to be at work amongst boys. A young 
man knows boys, is up to all their dodges, 
he has been in all their scrapes himself, 
and nobody else understands boys except 
themselves and young men. Mothers do 
not understand boys in the very least; 
they have never been boys, and boys need 
some one,—boys need those to be about 
them who have entire sympathy with their 
aspirations, and who understand their boy 
nature. So that young men find in this 
a perfectly natural piece of work lying to 
their hand. 

Besides it being a perfectly natural piece 
of work, it is also a very definite piece of 
work. Tell a young man to go and set to 
work and do something, do something 
with his life and make the world better, 
the very vastness of the problem of the 
city paralyzes his energy. But tell him to 
take these thirty boys and be their friend, 
and get to know them one by one, and be- 
come to each of them a brother who will 
look after them when they are ill, who 
will help.them in temptation, who will 
keep them out of difficulties of a hundred 
kinds, moral and intellectual, and who will 
befriend them even in regard to employ- 
ment which they seek,—you have given 
him a tangible and definite bit of work. 
I cannot tonceive a more splendid thing 
fom a young man to have than asmaill flock 
of boys whom he has to train for Christ 
and to lead to Christ, and be responsible 
for when he gives in his commission to 
Christ at the last day. 

And if I may add one thing more, I 
should say that to the definiteness of this 
work there is also a delightful indefinite- 
ness about it. There is no red tape about 
it. An officer can do what he likes with 
his boys. He can teach them music, he 
can teach them Latin or Greek, or short- 
hand, or anything he likes; he can super- 
intend their recreations, he can umpire 
them at football or cricket; he can start 
reading clubs for them, or swimming clubs 
or gymnasiums, or anything under the sun. 
And a wise officer will set in motion things 
which will call out all the, stops in his 
boys’ nature, and develop them all round. 
So there is this largeness of size about it 
which makes ‘room for the display of origi- 
nality in the officer’s position. Besides 
that, the officer who is an officer at all will 
visit the boy in his home. He will get to 
know his father, he will get to know what 
his father does, he will get to know the 
struggles which the working classes have; 
he will be drawn into the social move- 
ments of the time, and the thing wiil so 
react upon him that he will find himself 
insensibly drawn into the ranks of the 
world’s earnest workers. Besides all this, 
this has been a successful piece of work,— 
and young men want a bit of work which 
will give them some immediate return. 

Now I can commend this piece of work 
as giving an almost magical return fora 
single winter’s work. Every month a 
young man spends upon his company will 
show an appreciable effect upon the con- 
duct and upon the whole bearing of the 
boys entrusted to his charge. 
sit down by recommending to every young 
man in this great meeting the work of this 
organization as one which I am quite sure 
if he once embarks in, he wili consider it 


I can only | 


one of the greatest days of his life when 
he has been drawn into its bonds. And I 
hope the result of this gathering will be 
that this movement will get an impetus 
throughout the whole of England which 
will very soon make the Boys’ Brigade one 
of the established institutions of the coun- 
try, as established as the Standing Army 
or as the very Church itself. 








Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lam 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? 

Doyou know that Macbeth’s 
“‘ pearl top” or “‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is that chimney ? 

You can have _ it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. Thats true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him ; 
he may like the breaking. 


Gro. A. MacBgeTu & Co. * 








To out-of-door folks 
Recreative 


Information 


’Tis not the tire that makes 
the bicycle, nor the saddle, 
nor the steel, nor the spokes, 
Anor. the bearings, nor any 


other one requisite—’tis the 
whole—Columbias are bal- 


anced to the equipoise of suc 
cessful nicety—All About Co- 
lumbias, illustrated, in a book 
about Columbias, free on ap- 
plication to any Columbia 
dent, or sent by mail for two 
two-cent stamps, Pope Mfg. 
Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 












OVER 


1200 BICYCLES 

in stock. flow and second- 

. W. GUMP4&4CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
AGENTS vam 

BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAKEN 18 EXCHA ED. 








“ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. | 


The Leading | eS TON BOND 
Writing Papers. and BUNKER HILL. 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY. MODERATE IN PRICE. 
If your stationer does not keep them, send 6c. for 
complete sumples, representing over 250 varieties. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 
49 and 51 Freakin Street, aon, Mas. 








“w==LOOK HERE. 2a 


Hundreds of Sy opr ladies and gentlemen are 
clearing from per week, taking orders fcr 
Oar Colum »—not "the result of eae 
man’s mind, but the combined efforts of Washin 
Irving William Robertson, James 3. Blaine, —~ 
croft, McMaster, Lossing, Grant, 8 Sherman, and an 
introduction by Murat Halstead es, 14 colored 
plates, 400 beautiful pictures. Ripecta outfit on appli- 
cation. Think quick. Address 


ALS. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia. 
AGENTS os uuidides BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to 
ted circulars to American Publishing 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincirnati. 





Ss ‘7 a an 





PAYING THING for Agentais our PHOTO. } 
GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 
ive you liberal terms. Address Dept. 4. | 
Da» Al to 45 Jefferson Bt., Chicare. 


BEST: 


co. P. CORY & ¢ 


. - 4 ered by six original patents, | 


PAN E LE! he best for churches, ha!is, and 


METAL een Menke Eaotonee ie 





A. NORTHROP 4 CO., 


CEILINGS Pitteburg, Pa. 


cor CELLS 















As black as any crows could be.”’ 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 
“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“Tn disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you ‘white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 

We'll wash you well with some Gotp Dust, 
And, when you're white, we fondly trust 
That while you wonder at the fea 
Your ur happiness w will be complete.” | 











Behold him now as his as aan 

Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 

“If Goup Dust Powperr makes black white, 
. ‘Twill surely all the world delight ; 

And mistress, mother, nurse an maid 

wil find themselves henceforth well paid 

using this t help for all, 

The shotmebsod . neode--foth great and small; 

For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 

For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— 

It surely will “o comfort bring, 

And clean eac lace or t 

For what will aoe, a black crow w ‘ite, 

Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” 


GOLD DUST. 
WASHING POWDER. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Vhlindel St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Ph —. Baltimore, New Orleans, 

Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
~~. Pittsburgh and waukee, 














Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental! principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays Which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. ‘ 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does see: e ony living writer with Se 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of of little books oe brief essays invite such compar 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘ The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe w ba 
Emerson has in various wavs written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manly, If 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson's, jt is more intensive. [f the 
grasp is less universal, it is more eternal. If She thought he not > wrought out into pith, point, 
and playfulness, itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, and more nobility. If its shot is less 8 
ing in delivery, its aim isso much more lofty. If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
If its style be less brilliant, it is more lucid. What we read is not begutiful rplexity, but plain nde ny 
imbull writes with a great deal of uncommon, and a great deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty Tings out like a clarion pe peal, yet nO man can lace @ more steady curb of cold sense on the enthusiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so he pful and happy in paradoxical statement. Drawing his 
aay op ae for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Christian 
e is unshrinkingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender in applying them to the difficult points of life and 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, under the title * Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's perception and character, under the title ‘Seeing and Being,’ or with truth incon- 
tradictions, under the title ‘ cal Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Duty-Knowing and Duty-Do ing, ’ or with ‘ Charac- 
ter-Shaping and Character-Showing,’ or with ‘ Aspirations and Influences,’ his words cannot fail iz doing 
good, They encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the Impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jiftupthe 
ideal before the eyes of those w ho are in danger of absorbing themselves in ‘the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 


SIX VOLUMES. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 4 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing fo: the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. * . 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by « skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 











For a U.S. Gov't “ Standard ” Bunting 


Sewed Flag, 6x4 feet ( paid). Other 
sizes at correspond fi low rates. Ali 
first quality. 


3. 25 flags warranted, 44s 
City. 


W. Bev. Hanssox, 50 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS... timore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHUR H Established 1827. 
ORCA Ss Correspondence invited. 


__ Boom a HASTINGS, Besten, » Maes. 






_ PULPIT FURNITURE. 
ai , Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
NEW MACIC : & CO., Manufacturers and Photographers, 
A Seineas 2 Street, New York; 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
27 Sudbury $ 
yy oy } UR catalogue.” 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Paratesve. Palpits, Chairs, Péws, ete. 
BAXTER Cc. tC. SWAN. 24 & 468. 24 Bt.. Phila. Pa. 
I Chandeliers ¥°", Churches, Hails, 
We be 5 A” apodielty of ehurch light- 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








VOSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY, TONE, & TOUCH. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the edewrteer. by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
71.0. 0/8. 4. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


withont tools is twice tired,” 

Saporto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporro. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotzo, Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPoio. No, 37, 


PRETTY 
- GIRLS 


are getting tivastGrnong, 


USANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, 
nomy and Bests. 
Burrons at front 
stead of ‘Sinore 
Buckle at hip 
Supporters. 


341 
freer 


A FIELD &00., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 
pe Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS ANABL.E'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
on German Boarding and Day School, 44th 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


year. 
OUGL ,ASS 3} SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 7. Terms moderate. iss 
H. E Dove ass, Principal, WV aterford, Maine. 
arlington Seminary for Young Ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 12. Good build cs, beauti- 
ful location. ‘Languages, music, DARLING nting,etec. 
#is0 per. year. Catalogues, R. DARLI ITON, Ph.D, 


RYN MAWP COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR 
Pa., 10 sailes from Philadelphia. A college for 
women, "The program, — the graduate and un- 
Gergraduate couises of study for the academic year, 
wat be sent on application. 


~ HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles om, Philadelphia. 
Opens %h month 2ist. Apriy & to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. Pa. 


Pennsylvania Chautauqua 
at Mt. GRETNA PARK, Lebanon County, Pa., 
a 4 13th to 28th. Write for ‘coe to Rev. 
A. GERDSEN, webanon, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Palle 
delphia, two hours from New York, Opens —— 
ber 28, For circulars and reports apply to Prine’ pals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. o., PA. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
Sie A eee 





A high 3! commercial sphool affording complete 





life, Also French and German. 
O, b fie @ open Ly summer for ‘ ay ot ~ ton Aes c 
struc ‘Appil. 


tion blanks now 
For Colese ‘Annual, Short Shorthand -—-—A Gradu. 
Exercises. pages. nciating Mr. Andrew 
or adavens 


practical education, 
— memo Ra eee 


pee, D., Principal and Founder, 
t Street, 





917 “19 Chestnut PhilaJelphia: 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv ertiocunenss that are trustworthy. 

















“You see, Madam, Ivory Soap is really the most economical. 


I 























™S 





The 


cake is so large that it easily divides into two cakes of the ordinary 


size. 


It is twenty cents’ worth of soap for ten cents. 


Then it is very 


econ-ymical in use, for although it lathers quickly, it is always firm and 


hard, even in hot water. 
to waste in the bowl. We sell it 


As it floats, you can not lose it or, leave it 


to all of our best trade for general 


CopvriGnt 1891, BY THe Procter & Gamace Co, 


40ST WOMEN KNOW % 





that gloves will wear out at the 


finger tips. We promise you that 


in any pair of the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove the “ tips” will out- 


wear the glove. 


If they fail, you can 


get a new pair free. A guarantee ticket 


given with every pair. 


If you cannot get this 
the manufacturer, 


* * * 


love from your dealer, notif 


utius Kayser, New York, and he will 


see that you et them. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Home school for girls, 


HLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


UMMER STUDY BY THE SEA. ‘English 
Bible,Greek Testament, Classical Greek and Latin, 
and Mathematics, at the Mareha’ 8s Vineyard Summer 
Institute. Address, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. Salem, Mass, 
HE Cc hicago Free Kindergarten ‘Ascociation, 2901 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Iil., will organize 

their twenty-second ay a training class in Sep- 
tember next. Tuitio nd for circulars. 
Unequalled facilities for "thorough, ractical training. 


ROCKLAND | COLLECE, 


N.Y. Both rexes. Thorough work: splery. 
An endowment takes ladies at $200, 
W. H. BANNISTER, President 


tf yy 
Catalogues, 


EDUCATIONAL. aa ee 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG L LADIES 


WIil begin its 4th year Sept. 15. Terms, $400 a 
Apply to Miss PHILENA CKEEN, Andover, 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 


(Formerly The Wellesley ), 2101 Spruce St., Phila. 

For girlsand young ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, ea reparatory,and musical departments. 
A ih Mituxn, D.D., 1334 Chestnut St., Phila, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


One of the best academic and classical schools Se 
New England, $200, one-half in advance and remain- 
der Jan. 15, will cover seeer tuition, with board for 
the year, beginning he Send for catalogue to 

Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, A.M., Prin., Wilbraham, Mass, 

















PENNSYLVANIA ZIRIZAny 


ADEMY. 
3ist year begins September 14, oo 
Degrees in Civil Engin-ering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
Taerongy organized P Wig eS Department. 
Ci roulars of Col. C. E. HYATT, Chester, Pa. 


THE, CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


For .7 --t 
year Sepuant 


rie. For catalogues, addre 
Rev. A. 


- FLack, A. M., Pres, Claverack, m. ¥. 

’ FOR WOMEN, 

AURORA, N. y. 

Three full courses of study. Location beautiful and 

healthful. New building with modern improvements. 

Session begins September 21. 1892. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s School for Young Ladies, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892. French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on application. 








Worcester Academy. 

A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 

Sept. "isth. _aereaan prepess oe for any voolens or 

ca mits to various 

sonogs HOUSE senihy feed ip 
mirably 

Sears > ries, and superb GYM SIUM. 

a MtTOu rooms en swite, with every modern 

“edeins 6 lace in each room. 
‘ectly fitted Takes ary. 

BigiNg AL L, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 

i} ve eated by steam. Asa pla 
ABERCKOMBI E, A. M., Prin. 
orcester, Mass. 


omy anal Waendnt will « open ie 39th | 


STUDY LAW 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents cemnene for 
particu 
J. Corner, de Scc'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
os Warrnss peaniuant 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Prot. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
Allen, “M. D., Universit of Pennsylvania; George W. 
Childs, proprietor Philadelphia Public Ltdger ; and 
Postmaster-General John Wanamaker,refer stammer- 
ers to Philadelphia Institute. Refer also to Jobn D. 
Wattles, pee er of The Sunday School Times. 

Send_ for oy hiet to Edwin S. John- 
ston, Principat 033 Spring Garden ., Pi Phila., Pa, 











OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, aypan, 





ESEEOLA INN. 


3807 feet above rea. Heart of a beautiful region, 
bensting 21 peaks higher than Mt. ashing: 
tom, with many others nearly as high. Always cool. 
Center of a great forest reserve. Grand scenery and 
| mobile roads, and plentiful livery. Accommodates 

1%. Perfect appolntmenta. Telephone and dally 

mails. A new section. Trout in all the streams. 
| Season opensJunel. 30 hours from New York. Send 
} for illustrated circular. 

EK. P. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y 
| Linville, Mitehell County, North 4 Carolina. 








Should, “however, ‘an advertisement of a party not in good d standing ‘be! inadvertently inserted, 


publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they 





YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT HARVEY. 


There are some things on which every 
American man and woman, boy and 
girl, should be thoroughly informed. 

The building of the first. steamboat, 
the story of the telegraph, the history 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, the rise 
of Chicago from her ashes, the ‘develop- 
ment of the Columbian Exposition,— 
all these thrill the breast with a feeling 
of exultation at the ability of man to 
carry such grand enterprises to com- 
plete success. 

In the same line, and of correspond- 
ing interest, is the story of the town of 
Harvey, Illinois, less than two years 
ago only a thought in the brain of 
one practical, progressive, indomitable 
American. citizen,—to-day, a reality of 
819 buildings, including nine great 
manufacturing establishments, with 
churches, schools, halls, bank, business 
blocks, depots, offices, and all the con- 
comitants of a thriving, bustling com- 
munity of 4,00Q inhabitants, to which 
additions are being made as fast as 
houses can be erected to accommodate 
them. 

How this marvelous growth was cre- 
ated, the peculiar conditions which 
brought it about, the grand principles 
of temperance and industry on which it 
is founded, the’ universally acknowl- 
edged success which has crowned these 
well-directed efforts of brain and capi- 
tal,—all make a story of singular in- 
terest, too long to be related here, but 
which you can have for the asking. 

No .matter whether or not you mgs 
to share personally in the a: ns He 

this wonderful town, either as a resident 

or an investor, it is a duty you owe 
yourself to become better acquainted 
with its stimulating history. ° 

The founders of Harvey will take 
pleasure in sending you, at their own 
expense, an illustrated account of the 
enterprise, which will certainly be worth 
having, and may give you ideas by 
which you will be greatly the gainer. 

If you mention this paper, a hand- 
some souvenir of the World’s Fair, 
with pictures of its buildings, will be 
included. Address, 

HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
Rookery Building, 
217 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Tl. 


TO EXCHANGE IN HARVEY. 


Central and well- -improved lots, $450; half in 

any good property, n wee on balance. The old- 

established mortgage banking-house of Mead 

and Coe, Chicago, will give apprisals of any 

property upon receipt of $3.00. Write us for 

plats and printed matter, 

M,. M. BROWN, Chamber of Commerce, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 








“ Cleanfast"’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men's }¢ hose, ladies’ hose. 
and children’s po and 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 

THE CRAM TAST 
HOSIERY be 
927 Broadway, New York 
107 State Street, Chicago; 
145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
§2 Euclid Av., C leveland,O. 
241 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


FOR B 
DRESS STAY, 


large advertisement of YPSILANTI Dress Stax 
er a &.. oe Mich., in next week's iesue. 
bh ordering paare or in » mahing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 


by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday Schoal Times. 

















